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The Cranberry Industry. 
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ON EACH PIECE 





Just One More Piece 


a temptation that confronts your friend each 
time you extend a box of Kibbe Chocolates. 
And popular indeed is the hostess who has these 
delicious sweets to share with her callers. 

The combinations of cream, caramel, nutsand 
fruit with the fine chocolate c oating appeal toall. 

Our dainty packages (each bearing our seal) 
contain a fine assortment taken from the sixty 
different blends that make up the line. They 
are carefully packed, and 
each box is an appropri- 
ate container for the 
sweets it holds. 





For sale at lead- 
ing confectioners 
or we will send 
directfromthe 
Sactory. 


KIBBE BROS. 
COMPANY, 
Springfield, 

Mass. 
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Be Sure You Get 


our Catalogue of all the different 
styles of DIGHTON Ranges. 
It tells you the exact net prices. 


One cent for a postal to us will save 
you from $12.00 to $15.00 in the 
price you pay for it. No matter what 
make you favor be sure you get our 
Catalogue before you buy. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


TAUNTON, MASS. 











ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Easy to digest and absolutely healthful, 
Goes twice as far as any other. 
Send toc. for trial can. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, BOSTON. 
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INVITATION. 


ya are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

& © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


assachusetts is still the banner cranberry 
state, although New Jersey presses her 
closely and Wisconsin is becoming a formidable 
rival. Connecticut and Rhode Island are also 
increasing their crops. So at this season, when 
the pickers are busy on the bogs, the cover-page 
illustrations have pertinent and very general 
interest. Many readers will understand without 
explanation that the berries, having been picked 
by a machine which in an expert’s hands will 
sometimes take up three quarts at a sweep, are 
first put through a winnower and then screened 
into barrels—processes which the pictures make 
clear. Looking forward to the Thanksgiving 
dinner, persons who have no special knowledge 
of cranberry-culture will admit that this impor- 
tant industry is entitled to be viewed with 
respect, if not with enthusiasm. 
® 


he days of the Lowell Offering, when New 
England mills were run by native help, 
seem far away as one reads of the congress 
of the French-Canadian societies of the State of 
Connecticut, recently held in Danielson. The 
mills at Danielson, Wauregan, Moosup, Willi- 


| mantic and other places were shut down entirely 


or in part for two. days, because most of the 


/mill-hands are French-Canadians, and they 





wished to attend the congress. 
® 


pele some years ago deprived a steady, 
industrious man of the sight of one eye. 
At the age of fifty-eight he found it barely 
possible to make a living, for in his trade of 
stone-mason it is not.easy for a man so handi- 
capped to get employment. He did his best. 
But as he walked along a street in a Boston 
suburb the other afternoon a stone thrown by 
a little fellow eight years old struck the sound 
eye, and quenched its light forever. Probably 
it is no great satisfaction to the blind man to 
know that the boy ‘‘didn’t mean to do it.’’ 
But the boy has learned that stone-throwing 
is a dangerous amusement. 


& 


magma remembers what happened when, 
as Goldsmith’s familiar verse tells, a mad 
dog bita man. ‘*The dog it was that died.’’ 
Honors were easy, however, as between a 
whale and the ship George T. Hay, from 
Boston for Buenos Ayres, which recently put 
into Bahia disabled and leaking heavily. Off 
the coast of South America the ship ran into 
a whale, or the whale ran into the ship, no one 
knows exactly which. The force of the collision 
knocked down every man who was standing, 
and summoned on a run the watch below. The 
whale was nearly cut in half. The ship’s cargo 
shifted, and the vessel itself was so strained by 
the shock that the men had to be kept at the 
pumps until it reached the nearest port. 


® 


he danger of relying on circumstantial evi- 

dence has recently been shown in Hartford, 
where a man was fined ten dollars and sent to 
jail for ten days on the charge of stealing a 
purse. The woman to whom it belonged said 
that she left the purse on a chair in a certain 
room, and the prisoner was the only other person 
who had entered that room. Again, three bank- 
notes were found on the prisoner, folded as the 
woman said hers had been. On this testimony, 
chiefly because of the peculiarly folded bills, 
the man was convicted and sentenced. In the 
evening of that same day the woman who had 
lost the purse recovered it, with contents intact, 
by answering an advertisement. A little girl 
had found the purse where the woman actually 
left it—in a street-car. 

cs) 


F2 preferable to the old method of having 
pupils leave the schoolroom in an orderly 
manner as far as the outer door, and then 
allowing pandemonium to break loose, is the 
system devised by the principal of a grammar- 
school in Somerville, Massachusetts. Four 
abreast, in perfect step, with hands at sides 
and heads erect, six hundred boys and girls 
emerge by divisions and march a hundred feet 
from the door of the building, across the yard 
to.the street. Crowds gather daily to watch 
the exemplary process. But it might not work 
so well had not the master been able in the first 
place to organize a school orchestra of very 
good quality, composed of two pupils at the 
piano, two violins, two sets of ‘‘clappers,’’ a 
cornet and a drum and triangle. The music 


| once provided, the rest of the pretty ceremony 


was comparatively easy. 



























the new Quick Desserts 
that grocers are now 
selling ? They are 

justly termed ‘*EASY 
TO MAKE,” as all 
ingredients are in 
the package. 


Three 
Complete 







PUDDING) 
VANILLA 


Sante Anat Ci 





D-Zerta 
Quick Pud- 
ding and D-Zerta 
Jelly Dessert at 10c. 
per package, and D-Zerta 
Ice Cream Powder, 2 pack- 
ages for 25c. Five choice flavors 
of each. Ask your grocer to send you 
o-day one package each of D-Zerta Jelly, 
Cherry flavor, and D-Zerta Quick Pudding, 
Chocolate or Vanilla flavor. -If you are not pleased 
with the goods write us, sending empty cartons, and 
you can have your money back. 


Choice recipes sent free on request. D-Zerta Food Co., Rochester, N. Y. 































































“Mixed with Brains.” 


As the old painter mixed his paints, so Bell's 
Spiced Seasoning is compounded. It is not a 
— skelter mixture of crude materials, but an 

apne f Fe age sae blend of pure sweet 








ice selected spices, so cunning} 
hab ad thatnooneflavor predominates, but all 
flavors join to make that tantalizing, pungent, rich 
yet delicate effect known for nearly 40 years as 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning. 


Good for all spiced dishes. Try this : 


ere Chop F ss ge Fh wong Coe beef, 

our cups. two 

either toasted or plain, mm one and a half cups of shoes tread 

add to the raw Cut fine two slices of fat salt pork 

and add to beef, with three even teaspoon 

fuls salt a Three Even Teaspoonfuls BELL'S S 

Spiced Seasoning. hy in a buttered pan. Cut 

a piece of butter the size of ee small and 

distribute over the top. Bake from Ts a. 
a 


ASK YOUR GROCER for Bell’s Book, containing 10 fine receipts. 
alone is worth the price of the 10-cent can. If he cannot supply you, write us. 
THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., Sole Props., 50 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1861. 





























With Ebony Finish is the latest member of the Hub 
family. It has a perfectly plain, smooth surface of fault- 
less lines and graceful appearance, and compares in finish 
with the finest ebony, mahogany or oak furniture. 

The Rex Hub is the crowning effort of range construc- 
tion, is accorded a royal reception wherever shown, and 


Makes Cooking a Pleasure. 


Loose nickel trimmings— instantly removed for black- 
ing. Send for attractive Circular of complete line of Hub 
Ranges and latest advertising novelty ‘‘C.”’ 


If Not Sold by Your Local Dealer, Order Direct. 
SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 48-54 UNION STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“fx OU may take either the 

‘Cliff-Dwellers’ or the 

ENA ‘Mid-Air Monasteries’ 
for your paper.’’ 

Mrs. Winter leaned forward 
impressively. She was a tall 
lady with a narrow face and 
a figure which her dressmaker 
always said was just meant for 
trimming. 

*“‘Oh!’’ said Mrs. Royland, 
leaning forward also, in unconscious 
imitation of Mrs. Winter’s elegance. 

She herself was of a not unpleasing 
roundness, which, however, placed 
restrictions on decoration. 

**The cliff-dwellers—they are the 
Zufi people, aren’t they? I know there 
has been a lot discovered about them 
lately, but somehow they don’t appeal 
to me—as a subject. Mid-air monas- 
teries, now —’’ Mrs. Royland paused 
uncertainly. ‘‘Of course, if you need 
me— Yet it doesn’t seem as if I 
could write anything, I’m so very 
unoriginal. ’’ 

‘*But you don’t have to be original !’’ 

Mrs. Winter’s tone was encouraging. 
**All you have to do is to look up your 
facts,—that’s easily done,—and you can 
jot them down in your sparetime. Oh, 
you don’t have to be original at all!’’ 

‘*Well,’? Mrs. Royland fixed her eyes 
luminously on space, ‘‘I suppose I 
might do that. Mid-air monasteries— 
they are on top of those pinnacles of 
rock in the Balkans or Transylvania, 
or somewhere round there, aren’t they ? 

‘There was an article in one of the 
magazines not long ago, with the most 
interesting illustrations! And I know 
I went to a lecture once and saw the 
whole thing in a kinetoscope. Yes, I 
suppose I might write on that subject.’’ 

**I knew you would help us out.’’ 

Mrs. Winter gavea sigh of relief. ‘‘It’s 
been so hard at this season of the year 
—with every one seeing about winter 
clothes—to get any of the club members 
to take an active part in this meeting, 
although it’s the first social one of the 
year. Ofcourse we have outside talent. 
Professor Wiegenlied is to play some 
of his own lullabies, and Mr. Verner 
Streeton - Dodson will read selections 
from his new book, and there is to be 
solo and quartet singing. Oh, we are 
all right for outside talent, but we must 
have some papers. There are two for 
the first part of the program. Miss Jane 
Brick takes ‘The Latent Idea of Destiny 
as a Factor in Mental and Physical 
Achievement both Past and Present.’ 
You can always depend upon her. And 
Mrs. Belinda Barrymore Mason Pearl 
—she’s a new member, like yourself— 
is to give ‘The Wonders of Latter-Day 
Science.’ Her husband is in the elec- 
trical business, so she can get all her 
facts from him. But we wanted some- 
thing picturesque for the other papers. 
We ought to have two.’’ 

**Mrs. Robinson Starr?’’ hazarded Mrs. Roy- 
land. 

‘*Yes, we wanted her. I met her yesterday, 
and spoke to her about it,—she wasn’t at the 
last regular meeting,— but her grandmother died 
only six weeks ago, and she said she really did 
not feel up to it. I think Mrs. Fales will give 
us something on Greek mythology, perhaps. 
She is always very scholarly. The only trouble 
is you can’t hear her. It takes so much of 
one’s time, being on a committee this way.’’ 
Mrs. Winter rose as she spoke. ‘‘I went to 
seven women before I came to you. You will 
not fail us on any account, will you, Mrs. Roy- 
land. Remember, the meeting will be two 
weeks from to-day. ’’ 

**No, I will not fail you,’’ said Mrs. Roy- 
land. She was nothing if not ready when her 
friends needed her. 

‘*So you’re going to give them ‘Mid-Air 
Monasteries,’ ’’ repeated her husband, when she 
had laid the facts of the case before him. He 
arched his eyebrows at his twelve-year-old son, 
George. ‘‘Mama’s getting quite too clever for 
us these days. We’ll have to board out.’’ 

Mrs. Royland was always considered a 
‘*bright’’ woman. She had no technical knowl- 
edge, but she laid claim to a section of that 
variable area called general information, and 
she also had impressions. Even if she did not 
know anything about a topic, she had a won- 
derful facility in seeming to elucidate it with a 
word or two. There really appeared no reason- 
able doubt that she could write the paper 
expected of her. 

When her husband gibed now at her, ‘‘What 
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snowfall outside. She had a 
new pad and a pointed pencil. 
She went to the work with a 
clear and intelligent mind which 
prompted her to seek informa- 
tion first from the encyclopedias 
at her hand, only to be met, 
after long research, by the para- 
lyzing fact that there were no 
mid-air monasteries discoverable 











“I CAN'T FIND THAT NUMBER I WAS SPEAKING OF." 


do you know about monasteries in the air?’’ 
she answered, saucily, ‘‘More than you do!’’ 

She had been thinking all the afternoon of 
her subject. She could actually see the snow- 
capped mountains, with the nearer view of 
those strange, pillar-like rocks, crowned with 
their monkish aeries. She had a mind to hunt 
up that old magazine and begin her paper that 
very evening. She felt that she might almost 
be original. But callers interfered. 

There would be no other opportunity, she 
knew, for a week, for she had spent most of 
that very morning at a time-consuming tele- 
phone, making arrangements for a visit on the 
morrow from Mr. Royland’s mother. 

But the visit need not make any difference 
as far as the monasteries were concerned. They 
hung tentatively in the mid-air of Mrs. Roy- 
land’s consciousness. They were allright. She 
could pull them down at any time. Of course 
when grandmama left there were all the things 
that had to be done, and Pussy’s winter coat 
finished, so that the child should not be disap- 
pointed any longer. And then—and then! 

Suddenly, with a great bound, time had 
leaped over a space-extending Sunday into the 
very middle of Tuesday afternoon! And Mrs. 
Royland’s paper was scheduled for Thursday. 

That evening, when little Elizabeth had been 
told her good-night story, and George’s throat 
rubbed with camphorated oil, and Pussy pro- 
pelled geographically through the wheat belt 


| and the cotton belt, she seated herself on a foot- 


stool by the lower book-shelves. 
An hour and a half later, when her husband 
came in fresh from his nap on the sofa, she 








appealed to him frantically from a floor strewn | 


with magazines. 

**I can’t find that number I was speaking of. 
Oh, you must remember what 1 mean! The 
one with the article about the mid-air monas- 
teries. I know it’s somewhere here, bat I cannot 
lay my hand upon it.’’ 

‘*T don’t remember ever seeing an article on 
the subject. ’’ 

‘Arthur! We had a long conversation about 
it, don’t you know? The monasteries are on 
the tops of crags, and you get hoisted up in a 
net. The only other way is by wabbly ladders 
tied together and flung out from above. I can 
see the whole thing, yet I can’t recollect the 
names of the monasteries or just where they 
are. In the Karpathians or Balkans, I think.’’ 

**Greece,’’ suggested Mr. Royland. 

‘No, not Greece, that I know. 
impression of something Austrian. 
be Transylvania. ’’ 

“Don’t look any more now,’’ said Mr. Roy- 
land, easily. ‘‘You’ll find out all you want 
in the morning without any trouble. 


I have an 
It might 


walk. The air will do you good. 
I had a statement to take over to Collins.’’ 

‘*I oughtn’t to,’’ she protested, weakly. 
‘‘But if you have to go—’’ When 
wanted her she could not refuse. 

Never mind! She would have all to-morrow 
for her own. All to-morrow! It was to bea 
day free from distraction. She had ordered 


the whole routine of it before ten o’clock. The | 


children were at school, the house was quiet. 
A bright fire burned on the hearth to offset the 


| ““Q Mildred! 
| 
| 


under that title, or in any treatise 
on religious orders, and no trace of 
them in the Karpathians, the Balkans 
or Transylvania. 

She visited the house next door, for 
permission to examine another set of 
encyclopedias, with the same result. 
As she was going home again she was 
claimed from above. 

**Will you come up here for a mo- 
ment? I know it’s a shame to take 
up your time when you’re so busy. 
I’m sure I wish I had the information 
you want, but I never know a thing. 
If you’ll just show me how you made 
Pussy’s Russian dress for the kermess. 
I’ve got it cut out, but I can’t seem to 
put it together. Teddy has such a 
cough! We were up with him all 
night. He’s asleep now, but I can’t 
see straight this morning.’’ 

‘*‘Why, you have it all right,’’ said 
Mrs. Royland, encouragingly, matching 
and measuring with swift fingers. 

She gave a glance at the face of the 
other. ‘‘Here, hand me some pins. If 
you haven’t any, a needle and thread 
will do. I’ll just baste these pieces 
together for you, so you won’t get con- 
fused again.’’ 

Such a little thing would only take 
a minute—yet it took many minutes. 
When Mrs. Royland flew back home, 
it was to be welcomed on her door-steps 
by a friend whose furs and broad- 
cloth were offset by a pallid face with 
pathetic eyes. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad to see you!’’ She 
held out both hands to Mrs. Royland. 
**I felt that I could hardly stand it 
when Kate said you were out. I’ve 
been feeling so wretched lately I think 
I’m going to have nervous prostration. 
The weather is so depressing! I just 
left everything this morning and came 
over to be cheered up. You never seem 
to suffer from low spirits. You’re 
always so bright! If I’m disturbing 
you —?? 

**No, indeed!’’ protested Mrs. Roy- 
land, valiantly. 

She cast one desperate thought after 
those unattainable monasteries, and then 
put them aside. After all, if she went 
back to first principles and looked up 
that magazine, she would be all right. 
Dora would brook no divided allegiance. 

**You must stay toluncheon. You’re 
too much alone, that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with you. I can sew while we 
talk.’’ 

It was late when Dora went home, 
sanely frivolous and comforted, at the expense 
of—what? Five o’clock found Mrs. Royland 
on her knees by the book-shelves, her hair 
ruffled, her brown eyes tense, searching wildly 
through magazine after magazine. If she could 
only remember the name of the magazine, even! 
They took five different kinds. 

Certainly it was within the year that she 
had seen the pictures of those sheer rocks with 
| buildings like eagle nests perched atop. It 
| might have been two years ago. It must be 
longer. Could it have been that time, four 
| years ago, when Pussy had the scarlet fever 
| and the periodicals were burned? It could not 
possibly be, but she knew that it was. 

If she could only know what to look for in 
those encyclopedias that stared her in the face! 
And Arthur would not be home until to-morrow 
| night. Oh, why had she left her paper for so 
long ? 








| 





I never heard you come in.’’ 
A tall young woman had dropped into a 
chair beside her. She had on neither hat nor 


Put on | cloak, but a white scarf wound round her. 
your things and come out with me for a little | 
I forgot that | remember when we went to those lectures a 


**You’re just the person I want to see. You 


couple of years ago? Or no, I believe it was 
Lucy Bowers who went before she was married. 


Arthur | It’s those monasteries in mid-air I have to write 


about for my club paper, and I have been 
| hunting and hunting to find out where they 
jare. We saw some of them in a kinetoscope, 
}and there was a man drawn up in a net,—by a 
Brother,—and there were wabbly ladders hang- 
ing to the rocks. Oh, you must know what I 
mean! If you could only remember where 
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they are, so that I can find them in the ency- | program went on while Mrs. Royland, unheed- | was given the speaker, to find that half of it 
ing, bent over that desk in the outer room, in the | was mysteriously intended for her. Not all her 


clopedia !’’ 

‘*I’m sure I don’t know,’’ said the visitor, 
vaguely. ‘‘Aren’t they in Greece?’’ 

**No, I’ve looked all through Greece. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps it’s the Austrian Tyrol you want. 
I’ll send you over a Baedeker. If father was at 
home I’d ask him. He’d know, of course, but 
he has gone to Washington. 1 hear it’s to bea 
very large meeting to-morrow. I saw your 
name in full on the program. 

**But what I came over for was this.’’ Her 
tone suddenly brightened and became crisp 
with interest. ‘‘Can you give me your receipt 
for nut candy? Frank and Laura are coming 
in to-night, and I want to make some for them. 
Of course, if it’s any trouble — I’ll just take 
this pencil and pad you have here and write it 
down. Why, it’s the same as mine, after all! 
They said yours was so much better! If you’ll 
just tell me how you mix it.’’ 

That evening, with the children once more 
tucked in, Mrs. Royland sought feverishly 
with Baedeker through the Austrian ‘Tyrol. 
She had just decided desperately to begin her 
paper, anyway, in hope of getting definite infor- 
mation on the morrow, and had set down the 
words, ‘‘Every one is familiar 
with those monasteries, which 
seem to be situated in mid-air 
in Europe,’’ when the door-bell 
rang, giving entrance only to a 
breathless voice : 

Would Mrs. Royland come next 
door? Teddy was very sick, and 
mama did not know what to do. 

It was an old story, but never 
could she be deaf to the appeal! 
She did not know what to do, 
either, to be sure, when she got 
there, but it was her coming that 
steadied the worn nerves of the 
mother, and made her mind clear 
enough to remember what were 
the household remedies that had 
brought ease before. 

When the doctor’s belated arri- 
val at last set Mrs. Royland free, 
she went home protesting to the 
other’s words of thankfulness : 

“T did nothing at all. The 
idea! Don’t speak of it. Of 
course I didn’t mind waiting, my 
dear! Now don’t cry.’’ 

She did not know that it was 
that clear willingness of hers to 
help that did help—the strength 
of an all-embracing love for those 
who stretched out their hands to 
her. She would have felt herself 
poor indeed, and a niggard, if 
she had not given it, if she had 
set up any need of her own as a 
barrier to the giving. 

‘*I came to say that I cannot 
read my paper. You see how 
little 1 have written. I was in 
the library all the morning, 
searching through ‘Picturesque 
Europe’ and everywhere, and I 
couldn’t find out a thing.’’ Mrs. 
Royland, in a new hat and gown of dove-color, 
her cheeks becomingly flushed with her agita- 
tion, was talking in an agonized whisper to 
Mrs. Winter by the door of the large club-room, 
already filled to overflowing with well-dressed 
members and an unusual contingent of visitors. 
Her own aching eyes were dazed with the 
cross-rays of light shining over huge yellow 
chrysanthemums. 

‘*Isn’t there anybody who can take my 
place ?’’ she asked, imploringly. 

‘Any one who can take your place! Why, 
we’re short as it is.’’ Mrs. Winter looked 
unreceptive to a degree. ‘‘Mrs. Fales has dis- 
appointed us at the last moment; so very incon- 
siderate of her! People should know their own 
minds at first. My dear Mrs. Royland, it’s 
only your modesty. Your paper will be all 
right. I’m sure it’s fine. So pleased to see 
you here, Mrs. Brush! Let me present—yes, 
Mrs. Royland. One of our new members, who 
gives us one of our most notable papers to-day.’’ 

Mrs. Winter’s voice sank to a fiercely harassed 
whisper. 

‘*Mrs. Royland, I should think you could 
see that I have no time for private conversation. 
It is impossible to make any change now. You 
will have to read what you have. If you 
haven’t enough written, just talk. What is it 
you want? A pencil? You can find a desk 
with pen and ink in the next room.’’ 

Ah me! Ah me! The latent idea of des- 
tiny was tracked triumphantly by Miss Jane 
Brick through Herod and Joan of Are and 
Julius Cesar and the Empress Josephine to an 
edifying finish in a discourse on the superior 
guidance of faith, hope and charity. 

Mrs. Belinda Barrymore Mason Pearl, with 
a Paris hat, arched eyebrows and a trained 
articulation, led her audience competently along 
electric wires and stunned them with numerical 
volts—X-rays, Marconi, radium. The wonders 
of this twentieth century in which we are 
living were compactly tossed from hand to 
hand with dazzling effect. One felt proud of 
her as a woman capable of absorbing so much. 

Professor Wiegenlied’s lullabies rippled in 
arpeggios; the quartet and the rest of the 


” 





' 





nightmare confusion of trying to do brain-work 
against time with a brain that would not work. 


earnest disclaimers of the praise she had not 
earned could prevent the flattering acclamations 


Her very body was so scared that her finger- of congratulatory groups when she found herself 
in company with the Rev. Andronicus Walker at 
the chief table of refreshment. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Royland, yours was the most 


tips trembled as she tried ever and anon to} 
anchor herself to reason by repetition of that | 


opening paragraph : 
‘*Every one is familiar with those monasteries 
which seem to be situated in mid-airin Europe. ’’ 


Oh, why had she ever tried to write at all? | 


Could she ever get out of this? 

‘* *Mid-Air Monasteries,’ by Mrs. Mabel Roy- 
land. ? 

There was a gentle hand-clapping as, with 
meek head bowed, she was led along the aisle 
sacrificially toward the platform and the chrys- 
anthemums. Was she, who had helped so 
many, to be left shorn at this moment? 

Ah, who knows of what subtle elements that 
which we call influence is compounded? Effort 
that is not returned in kind may yet have a 
strangely far-reaching power of transmutation. 
Not from chance alone, I vow, came Mrs. 
Royland’s unconscious rescuer, persuaded, he 
knew not why, to attend that woman’s meeting! 


At the very instant that she was mounting | 
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THE DAYS IN THE ORCHARD WERE DELIGHTFUL. 


the steps a woman hurried down to intercept 
her. ‘There was a whispered consultation, and 
then the solitary man, who had been sitting in 
the back of the hall, obeyed a gesture, and 
joined them. A few minutes later Mrs. Royland 
came forward upon the platform, with tremu- 
lous lips and moist eyes, to speak to the waiting 
audience. 

‘*Ladies. _I was to have had the. honor of 
reading before you this afternoon a paper on— 
on ‘Mid-Air Monasteries,’ a subject with 
which, doubtless, you are all familiar; but I 
am sure you will agree with me that a descrip- 
tion from one who has seen them, and has 
been taken up in a net and conversed personally 
with—Brothers, is worth far more than any 
account at second hand. I have the great 
pleasure of introducing to you the Reverend 
Andronicus Walker !’’ 

“On the southern side of the Pindus Moun- 
tains,’’—the rustling bonnets were still, the 
lecturer had begun, —‘‘which form the boundary- 
line between Greece and Turkey, there is an 
odd community of Greek monks. ’’ 

Greece! It was Greece, then, after all! Not 
encyclopedic Greece, but the actual one. Mrs. 
Royland’s memory assented rapturously to the 
flowing sentences. 

‘*An amphitheatrical plateau, near the 
Thessalian plain, surrounded by twenty-five 
large rocks shaped like obelisks, of from one 
hundred to a thousand feet in height. ’’ 

Exactly! She had known it all the time. 

‘*Fleeing from the attacks of the Saracens— 
monasteries built upon almost inaccessible 
heights — the twenty-four original ones now 
reduced to six—Meteora,’’ (That was what 
she had wanted!) ‘‘St. Stephen, St. Triada, 
St. Barlaam, St. Mora, St. Roserea.’’ Yes, 
indeed ! 

He was spinning dizzily through the air, 
rolled up into a round ball to be dumped out on 
the stone floor at Meteora. He was looking at 
old manuscripts and answering absurdly igno- 
rant questions put by a learned hegumenos. 

It was all right. This was the real thing! 

She glowed afterward with the applause that 













“TAppeou? the county fair,” said Mr. 

Payson. ‘*‘ The boys must go, of 
course, for Ben has a colt to enter 

and Billyapig. Your Aunt Anna expects us.’’ 
He paused and looked from face to face, 

screwing his own into a whimsical knot. 
‘‘Now comes the tug of war. I want your 

mother to go, and she won’t go without me.’’ 
The girls looked rather blank. Then Sara’s 

; eyes suddenly widened, and her 
face took on a trance-like look 
that her sisters knew well. Julie 
pinched Cora, and whispered in 
Betty’s ear, ‘‘Don’t you say a 
word. Sara is plotting some- 
thing, and it will be more fun 
than the fair.’’ 

‘Do go, mother !’’ said Sara, 
starting out of her reverie. ‘‘We 
girls went last year.’’ 

“Old Nero is as good as a 
lion to protect us,’’ said Julie. 


dryly. 
a notion to eat you if tramps 
were scarce, ”’ 


reputable characters will all be 
at the fair,’’ retorted Julie. 

“Tt would be such fun!’’ 
sighed Cora. ‘‘We’ve never 
kept house all alone. It is only 


has a telephone. ’’ 


inquired Mr. Payson. 


Sara,’’ Betty announced. 

This conversation took. place 
in the hen-yard, and it was not 
strictly private, for Cora and 
Julie were present, to say noth- 
ing of the hens. As Ben re- 
marked, sarcastically, the hens 
had their mouths open for corn 
and the girls for chunks of 
wisdom. Sara scattered several 
handfuls of corn and then turned 
to the waiting sisters. 

**We’ll pick the apples,’’ she 
announced. The girls looked 
astonished, but not disappointed. 
Sara’s schemes were usually worth far more 
than their face value. Scattering more corn, 
she unfolded her plan: 

‘* They were ready three weeks ago, but 
father has been too busy to think about them. 
We’ll pile them in the apple-shed, and you can 
imagine father’s surprise when he sees them.’’ 

‘He won’t believe we did it!’’ cried Cora, 
taking fire. ‘‘Butdo you really think we can?’’ 

‘*We’ve helped father always. ‘There are 
three long-handled apple-pickers, one apiece for 
you and Julie and me.”’ 

Betty’s lower lip drooped, but Sara pretended 
not to see it. 

‘*We’ll take the two little hand-carts and fill 
one,’’ she went on, quickly; ‘‘then while we 
are filling the other Betty can wheel the first to 
the shed and empty it.’’ 

Sara paused and looked doubtfully at Betty. 

“*It requires great care,’’ she said, artfully. 
‘*They have to be handled like eggs, and 
graded. ’’ 

Betty swelled like the frog in the fable. ‘‘I 
helped father year before last, and he said I 
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twenty miles, and it will be) 
only a week; and. Aunt Anna | 
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interesting subject by far. I don’t see how 
you managed to get up all your details. You’re 
entirely too modest. Of course we all know 
you didn’t read your paper, but we all know 
what it was about.’’ 

Not only in those far-off days of Elizabeth 
of Hungary is the homely, unseen bread of 
charity changed sometimes into Roses of Honor. 


RACT 


Mary 


heart of that glorious day throbbed in the dear 
old orchard, where the fragrant breath of dying 
grass and clover was spiced with apples, and 
flocks of birds bid a noisy farewell to a favorite 
summer resort. 

It was hard work, but they were strong, 
young creatures, accustomed to toil. And the 
October air was inspiriting. Mrs. Payson’s 
fears for Betty proved groundless, for the weary 
child nodded over her plate, and before the 
others had finished supper dropped in a sound 
slumber on the kitchen lounge, to be haled 
thence by her sleepy sisters, and dragged, strug- 
gling and protesting, up-stairs. 

It was Sara who awoke before daylight, and 
relentlessly hounded the drowsy girls from their 
warm beds. The days in the orchard were 
delightful; but, oh, the discomfort of rising 
and dressing and ‘‘choring’’ in the frosty 
October dawn, the torment of milking and 
supper-getting in the chill October twilight, 


| and the crowning weariness of hoisting plump, 
‘*Rather better,’’ said Ben, | 
“*The lion might take | 


squirming Betty up the long, dark stairs! 

At such times the game did not seem worth 
the candle, and it took all Sara’s unquenchable 
enthusiasm to keep her mutinous forces at work 
until the last cart was full, and, laughing and 
singing, they ran with it to the shed. 

‘*Father will be so pleased!’’ Sara sighed, 
delightedly, beaming with satisfaction as she 
surveyed the fragrant mounds of crimson and 
gold. 

They slept late that Friday morning. ‘Then 
Sara, finding that the ‘‘rations for a regiment’’ 
had disappeared before the appetites they had 


‘*What does Bettykin say?’’ | brought from the orchard, spent the rest of the 


forenoon in the kitchen with Betty, while Cora 


“Tl say my say after I’ve | and Julie swept, aired and dusted the neglected 
had a private conversation with | house. 


By noon everything was spick and span, and 
after dinner the overwrought young creatures 
slept again, wherever they happened to fall, 
Sara on the kitchen couch and Betty onthe 
rug in front of the stove. 

Late in the afternoon Sara was awakened by 
Nero’s tremendous voice. As she sat up, staring 
and palpitating, he broke off with a yelp and 
ran whining toward the barn. Then came a 
thundering knock at the rarely used front door. 

Turning the reluctant key in the rusty lock, 
Sara wrenched the door open, and found her- 
self face to face with the blackest frown she 
had ever seen. 

‘‘Mr. Payson here?’’ asked the stranger, 
curtly. 

‘*He is not,’’ Sara replied, haughtily, resent- 
ing his tone. ‘‘He will not be at home until 
late Saturday night.’’ 

‘*Perhaps you can tell me what has become 
of my apples,’’ said ‘‘ Black Brow,’’ acidly. 

‘*Your apples!’’ said Sara, with an inde- 
scribable accent. 

‘*Yes, my apples!’’ retorted the stranger, 
sharply. ‘‘I bought’em on the trees two months 
ago,”’ indicating with his thumb the stripped 
orchard. 

Sara’s righteous indignation collapsed so sud- 
denly that she felt weak. She turned dazed 
eyes to the puzzled, scared faces behind her. 

‘*We picked them,’’ she explained, feebly. 

‘*Picked ’em? Well, you’ve made a mess of 
it, young woman. I bought ’em on the trees, 
I tell you, and I’ve got your pa’s signature to 
an iron-clad contract. I’ve been counting on 
7em to fill important contracts of my own. 
I expected to put my men in here Monday. I 
shall hold your pa responsible for all damages. 
I cater to the fancy trade, and I prefer to do 


could grade as well as he!’’ she cried, nodding | my own picking. What do ye reckon I pay 


vigorously. 


big wages to a gang of expert pickers and 


*‘What do you suppose the children are up| packers for? Where are those apples ?’’ 


to?’? Mrs. Payson asked, uneasily, as the 
wagon rattled down the road through the dim 
light of early dawn. 


“‘We can trust Sara, I think,’’ said Mr. | 


Payson, equably. 

In the house they had left, Sara was mar- 
shaling her forces. 

‘*There won’t be much housework, for mother 
has left rations for a regiment in the pantry. 
T’ll take the dishes, Cora and Julie the beds, 
Betty the hens. Then ho, for the orchard !’’ 

When the little procession of carts and apple- 
pickers clattered out of the barn-yard the misty 
morning had blossomed into a perfect golden 
day. The fair committee congratulated them- 
selves on the fine weather with an air of pro- 
prietorship. Old Uncle Billy Peters, the only 
full-grown man left in Benton township, 
stretched his rheumatic limbs and thanked the 
Lord for his share of sunshine. The Payson 
girls said nothing, but they knew that the very 





With proud face but trembling knees, Sara 
brought the big key and led the way to the shed. 

‘*Jonathans, by Jingo!’’ shouted the man. 
“*T’d forgot.’’? He stooped and examined a pile 
with anxious eye and finger. 

‘*How’d you pick ’em? Shook ’em off and 
dumped ’em into the shed, I reckon.’’ 

“We did not!’’ cried Sara, with a sudden 
burst of anger. ‘‘We handled them like eggs, 
and they are graded, as you see.’’ 

The man twitched out his watch. ‘‘Got a 
phone ?’’ 

**No, but the Wheelers —’’ 

He. was gone. Springing on a big black 
horse that stood at the gate, he rode straight 
across the meadows, sailing over fences and 
gates like a bird. As he disappeared round the 
Wheeler barn, Sara’s knees gave way under 
her, and she dropped limply in the shed door. 

**I’m worried to pieces!’’ she wailed. 

‘*Goodness gracious, Sara!’’ cried Julie, 
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impatiently. ‘*There are the apples. 
come and take them.’’ 

**A contract is a contract,’’ moaned Sara, 
‘fand we’ve broken it! I don’t know much 
about contracts, but I know it is an awful thirg 
to break one. All these apple men have their 
own ways of picking and grading, and we 
can’t tell how much mischief we’ve done. And 
if he is a mean man, he can make out that we 
have done a great deal more than we have.’’ 

**He has a villainous face,’’ said Cora. 

** And he kicked at Nero,’’ added Betty, hug- 
ging the huge head that nestled lovingly under 
herarm. ‘‘Andaman that will kick at a dog—’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ demurred sensible Julie. 
“Tf a dog came at me with its mouth open, I 
think 1’d kick, too—if I dared. ’’ 

‘*Father counts so on the apple money!’’ 
lamented Sara. ‘‘It takes a lot of money to 
run this place and this family —’’ 

‘*There are so many of us!’’ interjected Cora, 
looking accusingly at her sisters. 

**And last year, when the apples failed, we 
had a very slim Thanksgiving —’’ 

**And no Christmas at all, to speak of!’’ 
chimed in Betty. 

““T’ll go right over and t-telephone to 
f-father!’’ sobbed Cora. 

**You will do nothing of the kind,’’ said 
Sara, rising and resolutely dashing away her 
tears. ‘‘Father and mother haven’t had a real 
holiday together since they were married, and 
we won’t spoil it.’’ 

There was to be no sound sleep for Sara 
that night, for when, just before dawn, she fell 
into a troubled doze, she was again awakened 
by a ferocious barking. She hurried to the 
window, and saw a huge, shapeless mass of 
something just stopping at the barn-yard gate. 
Straining her eyes, she discovered that the mass 
was composed of barrels, piled high in an 
enormous rack. She sped across the hall to 
the room where Cora and Julie were rubbing 
their eyes open. 

‘‘Girls, there are barrels and barrels at the 
gate. He has come for the apples!’’ she cried. 
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Let him 


‘‘He knows father isn’t here, and he means | 


to get the apples and then settle on his own 
terms. I’ll go right over to Wheeler’s and 


telephone,’’ said Cora, springing out of bed and | 


beginning to dress hurriedly. 

In half an hour she was back with tragedy 
in her face. 

‘*The line is down!’’ she said, dramatically. 


**T’ll show them!’’ snapped Sara, with fire | 


in her eyes. ‘‘I’ll saddle old Billy —’’ 

**You can’t do it, Sara,’’ answered Cora, 
with mournful conviction. ‘‘I came past the 
apple-shed. He has a man at each pile, and 
it’s a sight to see. The apples are hopping 
into the barrels as if they were alive. 
there is another man putting in heads and 
another loading. ’’ 

‘*‘What is he doing?’’ demanded Sara. 

**Stenciling the barrels. ’’ 

**You might know he would pick out a nice, 
easy job for himself!’’ sneered Betty. 

Then they all stole out and peeped into the 
shed. It was a lively scene, but the apple 
man’s red, waving beard was the banner that 
compelled their unwilling gaze. He stalked 
back and forth among the toiling men, flourish- 
ing his marking-brush, reproving here and 
commending there, the living embodiment of 
swift and tireless industry. 

Presently the loader dropped a barrel with 
such force that the head burst out, and the stream 
of objurgation that flowed from the apple man’s 
ready tongue sent the girls flying to the house. 

**He’s exactly my idea of Beelzebub!’’ gasped 
Cora. 

Sara perched on the corner of the lounge 
and, with her chin in her hand, gazed moodily 
at the floor. It was all in vain that Cora patted 
her back, Julie smiled encouragingly, and Betty 
rubbed a comforting cheek against her shoulder. 
Sara knew herself for a dethroned queen. They 
would never follow her so blindly again. 

There were long silences, but at intervals 
they canvassed the situation with increasing 
gloom; and by the time the apple man had 
hustled the last wagon out of the yard and 
dismissed his men the girls had worked them- 
selves into a frenzy of fear, suspicion and 
dislike. 

He strode into the kitchen, and throwing his 
hat into a corner, drew a chair up to the table 
with an air that enraged Sara. 

‘*Father will be here Monday,’’ she said, 
frigidly. 

**Well, I sha’n’t!’’ snapped the apple man. 
**T’ve sent my men back to Spooner’s, and I’ve 
got to go over there and keep ’em on the jump. 
Now, as I said before, I bought those apples 
on the trees, and according to contract —’’ 

He fumbled in his pocket for note-book and 
pencil, and began figuring rapidly. speaking 
jerkily at intervals, Sara’s face sharpened 
piteously and Betty stopped breathing. 

**Don’t mind telling you I made a mighty good 
thing out of this orchard—fine orchard—and I 
underestimated—reckon your pa did, too—then 
Eastern crops didn’t pan out—and prices have 
risen; but of course a contract is a contract —’’ 

He twitched the band from a fat pocketbook 
and took out a roll of bills. 

‘‘Now I pay my men by the day; but I 
know to a dot how many bar’!s they can pick 
in a day, so I know to a dot what the pickin’ 
is worth. Did me a mighty zood turn, pickin’ 
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those apples. Time’s money these days, and 
I’m a month behind. I’d had an extry force 
on long ago, but hands ain’t to be had. Helped 
me fill some important contracts,—especially 
those Jonathans,—an’ my reputation for keeping 
my word is dollars and cents to me. Mighty 
fine job, too. My men wouldn’t have done so 
well, for they’re obliged to hurry.’’ 

He rose and caught up his hat, leaving a 
little pile of bills on the table. With eyes like 
a sleep-walker’s Sara looked from one bewil- 
dered face to another. 

For an instant the apple man stood beaming 
benignantly about the kitchen. The mask that 
hurry and worry had carved on his kindly face 
dropped for a moment, and he appeared the 
whole-souled, genial-man that he really was. 

**Of course you understand I ain’t obliged to 
do this,’’ he said, proudly. ‘‘A contract’s a 
contract, but I ain’t a man to take a mean 
advantage; and I’ve added some consid’able 
extra on account of it’s being such a favor an’ 
the orchard turning out so well. Tell your pa 
I’ve deposited the contract money to his credit 
in the Farmer’s Bank, as per agreement. ’’ 

He was gone. The slam of the door awoke 
Sara out of her daze, and she flew after him. 

‘*Thank you so much!’’ she gasped. ‘‘But 
do you think we ought to take it? We picked 
the apples for father.’’ . 


untying his horse. 


“‘They wa’n’t your pa’s apples; they were | 
my apples!’’ answered the man, testily, swiftly | them up in father’s desk and go to bed. 





over with the sudden revulsion of feeling. She 
was overflowing with gratitude and admiration 
for the man who might have taken advantage 
of their ignorance and helplessness and had 
forborne to do so. Before she could collect her 


off. 

Then she turned and sped up the path with 
winged feet. Restored self-respect makes an 
elastic pavement. 

The kitchen was deserted. In the front hall 
the other girls were watching with fascinated 
eyes the centaur-like figure that was flying 
across the Wheeler meadows and out of their 
lives; for they never saw him again. 

Julie, who was always the last to lose her 
equanimity and the first to recover it, turned 
from the window with a gurgle of laughter. 


worse than his bite,’’ she said. 

They scurried back to the kitchen just as 
Sara caught up the neglected bills. 
apiece!’’ gasped Sara, incredulously. 

‘*‘What on earth shall we do with it?’’ twit- 
bill Sara thrust into her hand. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
sleep a wink for fear of burglars.’’ 

**Cora Payson, don’t you say another word !’’ 
commanded Sara, sternly, gathering up the 
bills with all her old authority. ‘‘We’ll lock 
We’ re 
| not going to eross any more bridges before we 





Sara clutched the fence pickets, quivering all | get to them.’’ 























FEW years ago 
[Av a little party of 
CxS gentlemen were 
| visiting the great ob- 
servatory at Melbourne, 
and examining with 
wonder and delight the 
marvelous machinery that sur- 
rounded them. Here, in a room 
apart, are kept and fed an especial 
race of spiders, which spin threads 
of exceeding fineness, made, in fact, 
of three strands instead of the ordi- 
nary eight. Now as only a single 
strand can be used for the most 
delicate observations, the common 
spider’s thread must be untwisted 
eight times before it can be stretched 
across a lens; consequently, these 
Melbourne insects are considered of 
| great value to scientists. 
| Looking at all these things, Mr. 
Froude, the English historian, who 
| was one of the group of visitors, 
said they only made him wonder 
| the more how the Alexandrians of 
| old, whose implements were so few 
and simple, had yet managed by 
| their help to discover many of the 
great Jaws of nature. 

‘*Yes,”” answered Mr. Ellery, the 
| government astronomer, ‘‘and the 
best work now is being done by men 
who have imperfect instruments. It 
is the eye of the observer, and not 
the telescope, which makes the dif- 
ference.’’ 

“‘I dare say,”’ added Mr. Froude, 
laughing, ‘‘that the time will come 
| when all human necessities will be 
| supplied by mechanical demons, but 
I doubt whether man himself will 
be much the better for it. Aladdin 
remained a poor creature, with all 
| his genii.’’ 

I thought of this anecdote when I 





| 
| 
| scholars. 


He was not in the least like the little boys 
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dragging the heavy table 


erately setting fire to the 
rope that bound him. 
Sometimes his clothes 
were locked up, and he 
was ignominiously 
wrapped in a blanket or an old 
coat of his father’s; but not even the 
shame of being seen in such a plight 
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read the life of a little Scotch boy named Thomas | could keep the child indoors. 
Edward, who, without help or encouragement | out into the sunshine, a shapeless little bundle | the subject, or even a single friend who could 
from any one, through poverty and neglect and | of humanity, and scamper off as fast as his 
| harsh treatment, raised himself by his sheer | cumbersome draperies would permit him, to| But I had neither book nor friend.’’ 
love of nature into the ranks of the world’s| make friends with every living thing that | 


He would creep 


crawled in the fields and ditches. 
Sometimes he would be missing all day long, 


I know to-day, whose mothers say proudly to| and at night would come home, tired and 


/me, ‘*Freddy is so fond of natural history !’’ 
| about gorillas and go to the zoo. 

| No one ever said of him, ‘*Tommy is so fond 
| of natural history !’’ for no one about him even 
knew what natural history meant. 
no zoo for him to go to, and no books of any 
kind for him to read. The thin, scattered woods 
were his only teachers; his bright eyes and 
nimble fingers were the only friends on whom 
he couid rely. 


A Restless Child. 


[Ry YE was there such a restless child! 
His mother had a large family, and but 
little time to attend to it; for her hus- 
band was a poor cotton-weaver, and she helped 
him in his work. She would tie Tom to the 
table leg to keep him out of mischief, and the 
minute her back was turned the sturdy boy— 
then only four years old—would contrive to 
escape from his bondage. Once, indeed, he 
nearly burned down their little cottage by 





There was | 








hungry, bringing with him a horde of strange 


| which generally means that Freddy likes to read | and unwelcome treasures—crabs and beetles, 
tadpoles and frogs, a hornet’s nest tied up in| 


his shirt, a family of baby water-rats sleeping 
snugly in his old hat. And finding that no 


amount of whipping cured him of this propen- | 


sity, his father sent him to school, where the 
number and variety of his pets kept him always 
in sore disgrace. 

Poor Tom! If he ventured to leave them at 
home, his thrifty, hard-working mother lost no 
time in getting rid of them, and if he carried 
them along with him, he was punished for 
disturbing the schoolroom. Once he took a 
bottle of horse-leeches, and they escaped and 
crawled up the boys’ legs; and once a nest of 
young sparrows, that fluttered chirping all over 
the desks; and once a jackdaw, which he 
fancied he had hidden safely in his little 
breeches, but which managed to poke its head 
out just at prayer-time, and to startle the chil- 
dren with its cries. For this offense Tom was 
promptly expelled, and, his education being 
now completed, he began life on his own 
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scattered wits he sprang on his horse and was | 


‘*The apple man is like Nero; his bark is | 


“Ten, twenty, thirty, forty dollars — ten | 


tered Cora, as her limp fingers closed over the | 


to the hearth, and delib- | 
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| account, at six years of age, by working in a 
tobacco-house for the handsome sum of fourteen 
pence a week. 

Here he stayed for more than a year, and 
was, on the whole, very well contented with 
his lot. His master treated him kindly, took 
}an interest in his birds and beasts, and even 
permitted him, as an especial privilege, to keep 
a family of rabbits in the yard. When he was 
eight years old he thought it time to earn higher 
wages, and so started to work at a large factory 
two miles distant from his home, getting up at 
four o’clock in the biting winter mornings, and 
walking all that distance over the frozen fields. 





Tom’s Happiness. 





[i T seems terrible for us to think of a mere 
baby exposed to such hardships, but it 
CBS plainly never occurred to Tom that there 
| was anything uncomfortable in his life. ‘‘ People 
| may say of factories what they please,’’ he 
wrote, in after years; ‘‘but I liked this factory, 
and it wasa happy time for me while 1 remained 
there. ’’ 

The cause of this happiness is perhaps not 
hard to find. All round his place of work lay 
the beautiful woods of Grandholm, with the 
river Don winding through them like a silve1 
ribbon; and in the summer weather the boy 
could spend his dinner-hour in wandering un- 
molested by its banks. Sometimes, too, he was 
; employed at night instead of in the day, and 
then, oh, glorious chance! He rambled over 
| the hills all the following morning, too enchanted 
with his freedom to remember that he had 
neither slept nor breakfasted, and that evening 
must see him once more at his loom. 

Even winter brought its pleasures, for when 
the canal was frozen over he and his brothers 
could slide a whole mile going to and from 
work. Altogether, he was a merry, hearty, 
| happy little lad, and very sorry when his 
father took him from the factory, and appren- 
ticed him to a shoemaker in the village. 

And now Tom’s troubles may be said to have 
| begun. If his parents had been strict, they 
| had also been kind; but his new master was 
|a miserable drunkard, and treated the boy so 
| cruelly that in despair he ran away and tried 
| to go to sea. No captain, however, would take 
| him on board; and after wandering round the 
country for weeks and coming perilously near 
starvation, he was obliged to return to his home 
and his trade. 

So it chanced that he remained a shoemaker 
all his life, and supported himself and his 
family by the daily labor of his hands. Until 
he was twenty-two he did not even know how 
to write, and had never seen a book on natural 
history; but he began then to teach himself, 
soberly and earnestly, all he could, and his old 
friends, the fields and wood and rivers, took him 
under their care, and taught him all the rest. 

Many and many a night he spent outdoors, 
patiently studying the habits of nocturnal ani- 
mals, until he probably knew more about them 
than any man in Scotland. He heard the little 
field-mice sing, or ‘‘lilt,’’ as he sweetly calls it, 
for hours together while he lay hidden in the 
dewy grass. He saw the rabbits tap-tapping 
at each other’s doors in the early summer 
morning, and he recognized at once the differ- 
ence between this friendly summons and the 
shrill alarm by which they give notice of danger. 

He climbed the rocky coast, and witnessed 
what few have ever seen—the faleon bringing 
home its prey. He fought his way through 
the blinding snow-storm, and beheld the wild 
duck sitting frozen on her nest, sheltering even 
in death the young that she had given her life 
to save. And he described all these things with 
a grace and simplicity that prove how strongly 
they appealed to his heart. 

Yet the total lack of books was a terrible dis- 
advantage, and troubled him sorely all his life. 
‘It would have been much easier work for 
me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘had it been my good fortune 

| to possess but a single trustworthy volume on 


| have told me anything about such matters. 


The Struggle for Knowledge. 
[hye and then he bought a Penny Maya- 
= zine ora Weekly Visitor, which cost 
BES 


| eae but a halfpenny. Once in a while he 
was able to borrow useful works from the few 
gentlemen who were interested in him, and 
sometimes he wrote to well-known naturalists, 
sending them rare or curious specimens to 
| examine, and receiving in return all the infor- 
mation he desired. Gradually they began to 
| recognize in this poor Scottish shoemaker a 
| fellow workman in their great cause. 

They beheld with amazement the enormous 
| collection of insects, birds and small animals 
| which he had preserved with wonderful deli- 
| cacy and skill, and which filled every nook 
jand cranny of his cottage. They understood, 
too, how such splendid industry and accurate 
observation could be best turned to account; 
and, acting under their advice, Edward began 
to search for all the shells and crabs and little 
fishes along the coast of Banff. 

Nothing could exceed the patience and inge- 
nuity with which he went to work, setting 
traps under the water for these minute crea- 
tures, and haunting the rocky shore after the 
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ebbing tide had strewn it with mollusks and 
seattered weeds and quivering pale-brown sea- 
mats. 

Well-trained in the great school of nature, 
‘Thomas Edward’s practised eye was quick to 
discern any new variety, and the fame of his 
discoveries spread fast throughout the scientific 
world. 

One tiny fish which he was the first to bring 
to light was named after him, ‘‘ Edward’s 
midge,’’ and several others awakened such 
lively interest that he was elected a member of 
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iz OR two years before the day that Ezra 

Shaw, the desert prospector, camped 
at Old Tehachapi the rocky mountains 
above him had barely felt the touch of rain. 
Those were the years of drought in California, 
1897 and 1898; and when the low lands along 
the coast went dry, it was a drought indeed in 
the Tehachapi Mountains, for they faced the 
Mohave desert. 

On this day in June a great mirage of heat 
overspread the shimmering sands, in the sem- 
blance of a vast lake dotted with islands and 
trees; but the heated dryness of the bed of the 
Tehachapi River dispelled all illusions as to 
the lake below. 

It was not the first time that Ezra Shaw had 
camped by the river. For five years he had 
stopped at the same place on his way to his 
prospects on the desert, and more than once 
he had seen that dry river-bed bank-high with 
muddy water. But to Philip West- 
brook, a young mining expert from 
the East, it seemed a very unreason- 
ing precaution to cross the river-bed 
and camp upon the hot mesa when 
there was such a fine cottonwood- 
tree down in the bottom. 

‘*How long since there’s been a 
flood in this stream?’’ he de- 
manded, when Ezra drove past the 
cottonwood on his way to a scrubby 
juniper on the opposite bank. 

‘*Let’s see,’’? said Shaw. ‘‘It 
was two years ago last Saturday.’’ 

‘‘Well, if that’s the case, let’s 
camp down under that cottonwood. 
I’ll risk a cloudburst to escape a 
sunstroke any day.’’ 

It was frightfully hot on the open 
mesa, but a cool breeze drew up the 
cafion and fanned the cottonwood 
leaves into a soothing rustle. Far 
up above the mountain heights 
puffy thundercaps loomed against 
the sky, radiating a sultry, oppress- 
ive heat. 

Ezra Shaw looked them over crit- 
ically before he made reply. 

‘*As I was saying,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘it was two years ago Satur- 
day, and the weather was hot and 
muggy, just like this. You see that 
mark on the cottonwood-tree down 
there, about six feet above the 
ground? That’s where the water 
came. Came quick, too. Do you want to 
chance it?’’ 

‘*] certainly do,”’ replied Westbrook. ‘‘Those 
clouds have hung round up there for a week, 
and not a drop of rain have they given up, with 
all their wind and thunder. ’’ 

So down in the boulder-strewn river-bed they 
camped, and the prospector soon had a meal 
cooked and spread in the shade of the cotton- 
wood. Westbrook was going out to inspect one 
of his mines in the interests of an Eastern mining 
company, and Shaw knew the desirability of 
humoring him, even at a slight personal risk. 

But for twenty years he had lived on the 
changing desert, and he knew its extremes too 
well. So while he cooked and fed the horses, 
he cast an occasional glance up the cafion. The 
suggestion of the act irritated young Westbrook, 
who took it for a silent rebuke. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?’’ he demanded 
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COMPANY of cow- 
A boys, who were in 

charge of a camp in 
northeastern New Mexico, 
frequently rode over to the 
neighboring mountains to 
rope wolves. Occasionally 
one succeeded in forcing a wolf to keep in the 
open, and in lassoing him. 

The man would spur his pony one way ; the 
wolf, of course, would run as fast as he could 
in the other direction. This double pull would 
exhaust the slack very rapidly, and the rope, 
which was fastened securely to the horn of the 
saddle, would give the wolf such a violent jerk 
that his neck would be broken; then he would 
be skinned. 

One morning in the early spring a dozen of 
these cowboys reached the mountains at about 
ten o’clock, and at once began their chase. 
Very soon young Duncan Groot, one of the 
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the Linnean Society, and eminent naturalists 
from all over the country hastened to acknowl- 
edge his services. 

Yet a shoemaker he remained to the end, 
toiling bravely for his daily bread, living simply 
in his old home, happy in the companionship 
of his wife and children, and justly proud that 
he, untaught, unaided and unknown, should 
have been able to add his mite to the great sum 
of human knowledge. 

“It is the eye of the observer, and not the 
telescope, which makes the difference. ’’ 
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at last. ‘‘Are you afraid a cloudburst will 
jump round the point up there and drown you 
where you stand ?”” 

An indulgent smile wrinkled the heat-black- 
ened face of the old prospector. 

‘*T wo: years ago last Saturday I saw some- 
thing like that happen,’’ he said. ‘‘A teamster 
was camped here at the time. That’s one of 
his wagon-wheels down there by the lone cotton- 
wood on the knoll. He didn’t get drowned, but 
he was sure surprised. And now, if you have 
no objections, I reckon I’ll hook up and pull 
out of here. It looks kind of black away up 
there on the peaks.”’ 

‘*Well, I’d like to rest a little in this shade 
before we go on, but of course if you insist —’’ 

‘*No insist about it! None atall! You just 
lie right down and rest, and I’ll harness up and 
drive out of this river-bottom. It basn’t rained 


in a long time, but if that water up there happens 











EZRA SHAW KNEW THAT 


to come this way, it will come on the jump. 
It’s ten miles up to where you see that black 
cloud, but it’s all down-hill.’’ 

Without seeming to hurry, Shaw packed the 
dishes in the wagon and set about harnessing 
his horses. 

Yet if he had been alone he would have 
worked like lightning. A great hush lay over 
the deep cafion, and the wind blew in little 
gusts toward the towering thundercaps, which 
touched the mountain peaks with a base of inky 
and frightful blackness. 

From that black base rain was falling some- 
where. And whichever cafion happened to 
receive that torrent at its head was sure to be 
swept like a great sluiceway. On those peaks 
the rain did not fall in mere drops—it fell in 
sheets. 

In the cafion of the Tehachapi, scarred and 
scoured by the torrents of the past, a tense 
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party, rode alone down into a cafion, and espied 
a very large cinnamon bear. 

Regarding the bear as a special prize, Dun- 
can instantly roped the creature, and wheeling 
his pony about, attempted to lope away as he 
would have done with a wolf. But the bear 
stopped the pony with a jerk, sat up on his 
haunches, and began to pull the rope in with 
his fore paws, hand over hand. 

He succeeded in drawing the man, pony and 
all steadily toward him, for the pony was 
unnerved with fright, and unequal to the task 
of bracing himself for a counter pull. Duncan 
had chanced to lose his knife that morning, he 
carried no gun, and the taut stretch of the rope 
made it impossible for him to detach it from 
the horn of the saddle. The only thing he 











silence settled. Even to Philip Westbrook, 
dozing lazily in the shade, the stillness seemed 
ominous. 

He raised his head and idly watched the old 
prospector as he climbed into the wagon. 

“Going to leave me?” he asked, a little 
scornfully. 

‘*That’s right,’’ replied Shaw. ‘‘And if 
you’ll take a fool’s advice you’ll get out of this 
wash quick !’’ 

He turned his head up the cafion and listened 
a moment. Then he kicked off the brake, yelled 
to his horses, and started for the bank on the 


run. 

‘*Pile in behind!’’ he called back to West- 
brook. ‘‘Don’t you hear it roar? We’re in for 
it this trip!’’ 

Above the hammering of the wagon-wheels 
against the rocks there rose an unmistakable 
roar—a dull rumble mingled with sudden cracks 
and crashes. 

Then a solid wall of brown water, eight 
feet high, swept majestically round the point 
above them, rearing its crest in the air and 
seeming to lean forward in its flight. 

Writhing in the depths behind, great treetops 
slashed up and plunged from sight like spectral 
hands; and, racing furiously before the wave, 
there rose a little cloud of dust, only to be 
licked up the next moment by the towering 
wall of water. 

One glance at its immensity, and young 
Westbrook scurried over the washed boulders 
of the river-bed like a desert lizard. 

‘*You can’t make the bank! Catch on be- 
hind!’’ cried Shaw, as Westbrook ran past the 
wagon. 

The bank was indeed too far away, the inun- 
dation too imminent. Not knowing what else 
to do, he obeyed, and the next moment the 
horses were headed down the cafion toward 
the lone cotton wood-tree on the knoll—the tree 
which showed the 
water-mark six feet 
above the ground. 

In a mad runaway 
the two horses jerked 
the light wagon over 
rocks and bushes, 
fleeing from the bank 
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of water. Spreading far out across the widening 
river-bed, the torrent lost for the time its burst 
of speed. 

Then a second great rush, like the surge of 
a tidal wave at sea, leaped high above the 
point, and rolling on, swept down the middle 
of the cafron. 

When that tremendous mass of water, twice 
as high as the first, appeared, Ezra Shaw knew 
that he was caught. Yet he pulled the horses 
to a new course and lashed them into a 
fury. 

Fighting against fate, he now tried to get in 
line with the lone cottonwood knoll, so that 
when the water struck them they might per- 
chance be washed against it, if it stood before 
the storm. 

Whishee — whishee — whishee! they heard 
the sage-brush bowing before the wave front. 

Rrr-up! came the slapping water behind 


A BEAR. 


WEAVER. 


could do for himself was to call for help in 
vigorous fashion. 

His ery was answered by two other cowboys 
riding into the cafion. Taking in the situation, 
one of them threw his rope over the bear’s 
neck, and stretched it in a direction opposite to 
the first rope, while the third man stationed 
himself behind the bear, and lashed him when- 
ever occasion required. 

Thus they started for camp with their prize. 
The bear protested, but had to obey. They 
led him for twenty miles into camp. Occa- 
sionally he would lunge ahead, but was soon 
brought in by the ropes. 

When they reached camp Duncan Groot and 
the other cowboy who had roped the bear 
stretched their ropes and held him securely, 




















the wagon, and then up they went, while a 
great surge of icy water lapped over them, taking 
their breath like the cold douche of a shower- 
bath. 

For a moment the horses rose with the water. 
Then, as the bed of the wagon began to float 
above the running-gear, they sank from sight. 
The heavy wagon-wheels dragged them back 
and down, and the wagon-bed swept upon 
them. 

But although the leaky wagon-bed rocked 
wildly beneath him, Ezra Shaw did not abandon 
his struggling team. 

Gripping the reins, he braced his feet against 
the dashboard and heaved their heads up from 
the muddy water. Then the wagon-bed crashed 
into something solid, and stopped. The horses 
were swept past and the wagon-wheels fouled 
and stuck fast. 

They had struck the lone cottonwood that 
stood upon the knoll, and in a moment there 
was a bewildering tangle and uproar—the horses 
hung by the heads against the current, great 
clots of brush and small trees smashed against 
the wagon-bed and stuck fast; and above all 
was the thunder of the brown water rushing 


For a second the two men balanced where they 
were and looked at the roaring torrent. Then 
the old prospector handed the reins to Westbrook, 
and clambered out on the swaying wagon-box, 
now stacked high with drift. 

Back he came with a long picket-rope, one 
end of which he tied hurriedly to the bending 
cottonwood. 

‘*We’ve got about three minutes to get out of 
here before the whole island goes!’’ he shouted 
in Westbrook’s ear. ‘‘I’ll go down and cut 
the horses loose first, and then we’ll swim 
for it.’’ 

Then he threw the free end of the rope out 
over the horses’ backs and slid down into the 
water. 

First he passed the rope through the slack of 
their belly-bands and knotted it swiftly. Then, 
as they hung by this support, he twitched 
the reins from Westbrook, cut the horses apart, 
reached down and slashed the tugs, and beckoned 
for him to follow. 

Before the pressure of the flood the lone cot- 
tonwood groaned and popped, bending slowly. 
On each side of the accumulated snag a mill- 
race of bobbing trees, posts and bushes swept 
past, and the rumble of huge boulders rolling 
on the bottom sounded above the swash of the 
tumbling waves. 

But deepest of all, like the growl of some 
destroying monster, came the roar of the im- 
mediate waters, burrowing beneath the roots 
of the sturdy cottonwood, washing its little 
island of soil away like sugar, and threatening 
at every moment to root it up and overwhelm 
horses and men alike, as they hovered behind 
its protecting bulk. 

There was no choice about it for Philip West- 
brook. He went down the rope with a rush, 
clutched the first horse, and was passed on by 
Shaw to the second. 

Then, at the touch of his knife, the picket- 
rope popped like a rifle-shot, and they were 
swept on with the torrent! 

Huge, sinuous waves, four and five feet high, 
yet flowing smooth and oily over their new- 
formed bed of sand, showed where the current 
ran swiftest, and into this Shaw headed his 
horse, making for the left-hand side of the 
stream, where, in the perpetual winding of the 
river, a long sand-spit jutted out almost to 
the opposite shore. 

But hardly had he reached the middle of the 
current when there was a great crash behind. 
Rising on a wave, he saw the lone cottonwood 
and all its mass of drift heave forward and 
rush down upon them. 

Beckoning frantically to Westbrook, he turned 
his horse’s head from the shore, and drove 
straight ahead with the swiftest current. Be- 
hind, the confused mass of trees and drift, bound 
together by a great section of barbed-wire fence, 
spread out like an enormous drag-net and swept 
after them. Although at each plunge their 
horses’ heads went through the crests of the 
waves, Shaw and Westbrook still held to the 
swiftest current, for to be caught in that tangle 
of barbed wire and splintered wood meant certain 
death. 

Already light sticks of wood and masses of 
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while the third fastened a strong leather strap 
round his neck. To this strap a chain was 
attached, and their prize was thus secured to a 
strong post. 

A little later a wire muzzle was constructed 
and fastened over his mouth in such a way 
that when his under jaw touched the ground 
the muzzle would lift sufficiently for him to eat 
vegetables and such other things as the camp 
provided for him. 

He was kept in camp for about a month. 
During this time he was often very cross, and 
endeavored to getaway. But finding his efforts 
futile, he resigned himself to his fate, and 
became as sociable as could be expected of any 
bear in his position. 

Nevertheless his appearance became shabby, 
and it was thought best to kill him to save his 
pelt. The skin was sent to the Chicago man 
who owned the ranch, and he remitted one 
hundred dollars as prize-money to the captors. 
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punky drift were bobbing round them, but the 
drag-net of barbed wire and trees was held back 
by its greater weight and the catching of scraggy 
roots. 

Yet where the current was strongest a great 
loop, a writhing tangle of wire and cedar posts, 
reached out after them like’ the feelers of a 
great monster clutching at its prey. Then the 
more buoyant of the free cedar posts shot past 
them and darted on over the waves. 

Ina ruck of sticks and driftwood the swimming 
horses were carried swiftly round the point of 
the sand-spit and into the lower bend of the 
river. Part of the wire fence caught on the point 
and hung dangling; then, as the other end was 
sucked past, it tore loose and dragged along 
behind. 

But no sooner did Ezra Shaw pass the turn 
and see that the wire was caught than he pulled 
his half-drowned horse to the right and urged 
him for the shore. Below them stretched out 
another point ; it was their last chance to escape. 
Desperately the tired horses pawed the water, 
fighting to gain the shore, yet swept on by the 
current. 

As they checked their flight and turned against 
the current, once more the loops of barbed wire, 
hurried on by the swiftest water, reached out 
to enwrap them. 

Nearer and nearer they crept, and Shaw saw 
that they were caught. 

‘‘Swim for it!’’? he yelled to Westbrook, who 
followed near, and plunged into the muddy 
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DS) Surgeon 
navy’s medical 


I corps is one of 


the romances yet to 
be written. For more 
than a hundred years 
—in fact, ever since 
the birth of the service—the doctor has had his 
place on shipboard. True, ‘‘Old Bones,’’ as 
Jacky is disrespectfully pleased to term the 
navy physician, has not always had a warm 
place in the affections of the enlisted force, but 
he has had a professional finger at all times 
upon the life pulse of the whole ship’s com- 
pany, and to him, perhaps more than to any 
other officer, have been laid bare the hearts of 
the men. 

How well the doctor has done his unobtrusive 
work, the fitness of our men in time of need has 
amply proved. In the bleak winds of the icy 
northland and under the scorching rays of the 
tropic sun; in fair weather and in foul; in 
times of plenty and in days of dearth ; in periods 
of peace and in terms of strife; and amid every 
range of pain, of joy and of human passion the 
service doctor has been found ready to take his 
full measure of the burden of the hour, and 
bear it to the credit of the corps. 

My mission is the modest one of pointing out 
the field of usefulness opened to the studious 
youth, and the rewards that life in the navy 
brings to the medical man. At best it can be 
but snap shots of a few of the incidents in the 
work of watching over the health of the navy. 

Until very lately it was the custom to take 
the assistant surgeons—the junior grade of the 
corps—just.as they entered the service, and to 
ship them upon their several ways without the 
slightest preparation for the life peculiar to 
the navy and the environment of the sea. 

Just as their schools turned them out— 
opinionated and exuberantly self-satisfied—they 
came into the service, believing in their especial 
fitness. We older men can look back to those 
days with a share of humor now, but they were 
times of heartaches and many disillusionings to 


most of us. 
E I quarter-hours spent in the early days of 
my life on shipboard. Coming directly 
from college, with the same misguided convic- 
tion that I ‘‘knew it all,’’ I promptly became a 
shining mark for the first lieutenant’s criticism, 
and an equally alluring butt for malingering 
Jacky and his manifold pranks. 

Ashore, even the young medical men are 
somewhat shielded from needless visitation by 
the fear of the attendant fee. Not so on ship- 
board. Jacky feels that the doctor is placed 
there to be used when needed, and to be abused 
when it is possible to feign sickness. 

Sick-call in the morning musters more than 
the truly sick. It generally brings to the dis- 
pensary a fair proportion of malingerers, who 
are willing to take even a nauseous bolus and 
to stand no end of resulting discomfort rather 
than bear their fair share of the routine work 
of the ship. To such men the assistant surgeon 
is a tempting subject. 

Professional sympathy and medication pre- 
scribed in good faith for these imaginary ills 
only add to the difficulty, and increase the 
number at every sick-call. 

There is, of course, a day of awakening, but 
it generally follows a sound rapping from the 
senior medical officer, and the equally disheart- 
ening realization that every Jacky is quietly 
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A Butt for Jacky’s Pranks. 
CAN recall vividly the many anxious 














waters. Desperately he kicked and floundered, 
but his heavy boots weighed him down, and he 
was glad to seize upon a fence-post and float. 
Just then he saw his horse, freed of its burden, 
striking boldly out for shore. 

Throwing aside his float, he lunged fiercely 
after it, and with a final flurry of hard swim- 
ming managed to catch it by the tail. There 
he clung until, ignominiously, he was dragged 
into shallow water. 

But Westbrook proved a better swimmer, and 
was able to gain the shore unaided, while his 
horse, landing on the tip of the point, barely 
escaped the onrush of the terrible barbed-wire 
fence. 

Two hours later, mounted on their draggled 
horses, Ezra Shaw and Westbrook rode back 
along the clean-scoured river-bed. 

Scarcely a trickle of water meandered down 
the channel in the wake of that awful torrent. 
In the dusty road down which the travellers 
had plunged into the treacherous dry-wash the 
tracks of their wagon-wheels were still clear 
and fresh—not a drop of rain had fallen to lay 
the dust; but that wagon was now probably ten 
miles down the cafion, its wheels buried deep 
in the sand, the bed piled up on some moun- 
tainous snag. 

**These cloudbursts are sure sudden,” said 
Shaw, surveying the river-bed ruefully. ‘‘I 
reckon you understand now why I generally 
camp on the bank.’’ 

And Westbrook said he did. 
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laughing at ‘‘ Young 
Bones’s’’ expense. 

It is trying to be 
humbled profession- 
ally, but there are 
other things quite as 
unpleasant to be out- . 
lived on shipboard. College life—especially 
that of the medical student—sometimes begets 
a disregard of the niceties of dress, and a uni- 
form, in all its regulation refinements, is apt to 
prove well-nigh as irksome as the first harness 
on a colt. 

Fortune favored me by an early assignment 
to the receiving-ship of an important station, 
but it put me at the same time in an atmosphere 
rigidly particular as to all the punctilio of serv- 
ice life. Well can I recall the day of my 
reporting, when, heedless, and hastening to 
make my first call upon the admiral, I rushed 
into his presence clad in a wonderful combina- 
tion of mufti and uniform. 

Dear and good as that old gentleman subse- 
quently proved himself to be, he could not 
overlook that breach of official etiquette, and 
right there and then he gave me a reprimand 
that left nothing to be desired as to definiteness. 

There are numerous little acts of ceremony 
that mark the daily routine and intercourse of 
life upon the sea, and many of these were made 
plain to me by the ever-watchful ‘‘first luff’’— 
not always, to be sure, in a manner agreeable 
to my self-esteem. 

It takes time to make a man bred in all the 
independence of a civil institution realize that 
he is but one of the many cog-wheels in the 
wonderfully organized workings of a man-of- 
war. But once he has learned his true place 
in that manifold life, he becomes a factor of 
efficiency in that aggregation of many dissimilar 
departments. 

There is a pretty general notion among the 
laity that the doctors in the service, like the 
guns on shipboard, are intended only for work 
in time of war. The impression is sent broad- 
cast, and not without some measure of reason, 
that the health of the navy at large is due 
almost entirely to the rigid discipline and the 
fine organization of the ship’s company. 

According to the strict letter of the regula- 
tions, the medical officer’s department of the 
tship is centered in the dispensary, the sick-bay 
and the medical storeroom; but in practical 
application the doctor’s province extends to 
every nook and cranny of the fighting ship, 
and his supervision of the personnel, in a 
medical sense, reaches from the humblest stoker 
up to tie admiral himself. 

The physical record of every man on board 
is kept by the medical staff of the ship, and 
each day, after the morning sick-call, the senior 
medical officer must report the names and the 
condition of the sick, and give a list of those 
to be excused either wholly or in part from 
duty. 
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The Trials of the New Surgeon. 


ERE is where the doctor ‘‘runs foul’’ 
SH, of the ever-zealous executive, who is 
loath at all times to excuse a man from 
duty,—for there are no supernumeraries on a 
modern fighting craft,—and here it is that the 
unsuspicious assistant surgeon comes in for 
reproofs from the first lieutenant for the way he 
has been deceived by shamming Jacky. 
It is the duty of the doctor to see that every 


man is vaccinated. Whatever views the sailor 
has on that subject, he has to stand up and 








take the scratching until the medical staff of the 


of the tropics and many of the virulent diseases 


| ship is satisfied that he is reasonably immune. 
It is the doctor’s duty, further, to safeguard | of our own clime. 


the ship’s company from infectious fevers or| No one that has not been shipmate with these 
contagious maladies, and failing in that, to | diseases can understand the icy clutch that 
prescribe such regulations and provisions as | fastens upon each heart of that crowded ship’s 
may best prevent a spread of the diseases. In|company. Death stalks in their midst, and 
addition to this, the medical men must examine | each dreads the touch of those fateful elbows. 
the crew whenever they suspect the presence of | Isolation is possible only to a degree. Within 
concealed diseases of any kind. | the all too narrow confines of the sick-bay the 

As if this were not enough, he must, in a | doctors and their attendants fight the unselfish 
general sense, be responsible for the fitness of | battle for the sick man’s life, and the further 
the food supplied to the men, and whenever a | well-being of the whole crew; and the sacri- 
supply of water is brought from shore, either | fices that have been made in this work are part 
for drinking or for cooking, before a drop is | of the best records of the corps. 


admitted to the ship for use the doctor must 
analyze it, and make sure that no threatening 
germs lurk therein. 

Before the tempting dainties and fruits of the 
bumboats, especially in the tropics, are allowed 
to be brought over the gangway, the doctor on 
duty must pass in judgment upon their health- 
fulness. These are but the beginnings of his 
tasks. 

Once every week the senior medical officer 
must accompany the executive in his inspection 
of the living spaces, the holds and the store- | 
rooms, and after that inspection submit to the 
commanding officer a written report upon the 
sanitary condition of the ship. He must also | 
report upon the condition of the cells or other 

plaves of confinement; and before a man can be 
sent to the ‘‘brig’’ for a term exceeding ten 
{days the senior medical officer must certify to | 
| the man’s fitness to stand that punishment. | 
| Here is another place where the doctor comes 
in for a measure of Jacky’s ill-will. 

| Imagine a floating habitation the size of a | 
| mestern battle-ship, at once a floating fort, a | 
| drill-ground, a magazine, a machine-shop, and 
the home and active place of business of more 
than half a thousand exacting men,—for Jacky | 
is a proverbial growler,—and you have a modest 
notion of the interdependence and the skilful | 
dovetailing required to make everybody and | 
everything fit into the space available and still 
leave room for efficient working. 

Modern conditions have done away with 
many of the hardships common to the earlier 
fighting craft, but the very complexity of the 
modern man-of-war calls for all the more care 
in safeguarding Jacky from the consequences 
of the stress and strain of the conditions that 








Taking Care of the Sailor. 





now surround him. 
HE muscular tax of years gone by has | 
H been supplanted by the nervous drain 
of to-day. Hundreds of auxiliary engines | 


In Preparation for Battle. 
T is the duty of the medical officer of 


h I the ship to procure the ship’s bill 

of health on leaving port, and to meet 
the health officer on making port with a satis- 
factory statement of the crew’s condition. In 
all cases, in the tropics and elsewhere, it is his 


| duty to make sure that the port of entry is a 


healthful one, if possible; and if it is not, it is 
his obligation to suggest such restriction of 
liberty and diet as may best protect the men 
from sickness. 

It is further the duty of the medical officers 


| of every naval vessel to make careful examina- 


tions, and reports thereon, regarding the special 


|sanitary or hygienic conditions of every port 


visited, and forward the same to the Navy 
Department for its intelligent guidance in the 
future. 

Each of our ships is now supplied with a 
microscopical outfit and facilities for germ cul- 
ture; and the members of the medical staff are 
especially encouraged to make particular studies 
of all tropical diseases. In this way much 
valuable work has already been done, and 
much more is expected in the near future. 

In this work of pathological research, the 
medical men not infrequently become diplomatic 
agents, and many pleasant international rela- 
tions have resulted from these labors in a 
common field of human betterment. Not infre- 
quently these men have voluntarily exposed 
themselves to the ravages of the worst of 
tropical fevers, and in some instances have 
suffered and even died in this work for humanity 
at large. 

In preparation for the hour of strife, the 
medical officers and their enlisted assistants 
must instruct the men at stated intervals in 
the use of the tourniquet and first aids to the 
wounded; and at all times the medical outfit 
must be ready for instant service. 

According to the regulations, in time of battle 


now do the service once performed by the | the medical staff has charge of the sick and 
toiling crews, while bolts, nuts and monkey- | wounded, and is to be stationed where the 
wrenches have generally taken the place of | captain may designate. In point of fact, the 
ropes, pulleys and the marlinespike. | problem of handling the wounded in a combat 

With this maze of mechanism has come the | is one of the questions yet to be settled, and in 
added risk of bodily injury, and with this|a great measure depends upon the physical 





knowledge of risk has followed the nervous | 
strain born of watching over these modern 
monsters of steel. Over each department of | 
| the battle-ship some competent officer presides, | 
| but over all, so far as relates to the health and 

the physical well-being of the officers and crew, | 
the medical staff of the ship must have super- | 
vision, not perhaps in the exercise always of 
a direct authority, but rather in the tactful 
suggestion of prevention or the speedy evolution 
| of a cure. 

The ship is a maze of hundreds of compart- 
ments, and each has its own difficulties of 
drainage and ventilation. 

Jacky is notoriously akin to a child. He is 
naturally careless in his personal habits,—time, 
in the early morning, when he most loves to 
sleep, is only too scant for a hasty toilet,—he 
is commonly imprudent in his diet, is fairly 
ignorant of the fundamental elements of hygiene 
and sanitation, and when tired, utterly heedless 
of the condition of himself and the place of his 
resting. 

In heavy weather, unless on duty on deck, 
Jacky is housed below, where the air becomes 
more or less close; and unless the living spaces 
and their neighboring facilities be kept scrupu- 
lously clean, disease and fever are rapidly bred. 
Where men, when tucked away in their ham- 
mocks, lie close to the ceiling of the deck above, 
it is plain that only the most rigid regard to 
proper ventilation can prevent debilitation and 
sickness. 

All parts of the living spaces are not equally 
habitable, because of radiation of heat from 
smoke-stacks and steam-pipes, and the noise and 
vibration of running engines; and the surgeons 
of the ship must see that the men are not 
needlessly exposed to these conditions. 

Where men must necessarily move within 
narrow confines when at sea, only properly 
directed exercise and a judicious diet can offset 
the maladies common to such a life. Cleanli- 
ness must be encouraged in every direction, 
and no small share of this burden of supervision 
rests upon the medical staff. Every trained 
man on shipboard is a unit that can ill be 
spared, and a naval vessel would but poorly 
meet her requirements if she were not always 
ready for the enemy. 

Scurvy, that dread disease of the sea in years 
past, is practically unknown in the navy 
to-day, because of the fresh provender now 
carried in the cold-storage rooms. But our 
seamen have still to face the dreaded scourges 








characteristics of every ship. 

It is safe to say, however, that the medical 
men and their aids will be found everywhere 
about the craft in the next great battle. They 
will have to seek the wounded where they may 
fall, for battle-clad hatches, armored doors and 
sealed compartments, together with the wreck 
and tangle of shell-torn steelwork, will make 
it next to impossible to carry the wounded to 
particular points for care and operation. 

Precious as the life of the doctor is to the 
general life of the ship’s company, still, in the 
hour of battle he must take a common risk 
with the combatants to succor the stricken and 
to ease the pain of the mortally hurt. 

The younger men of the service are not 
without their battle honors. It is still fresh in 
the minds of most of us how one of the corps 
fought a gun on the plucky Gloucester at the 
Battle of Santiago, and won recognition from 
the government. And it is also within our 
memory how another of the corps, in Apia, in 
1899, during an insurrection of the natives, 
brought our disorganized force out of a fatal 
ambush, in which our two line officers were 
killed, rallied the men by his coolness, energy 
and courage, and led the survivors and the 
wounded safely back to the American consulate. 
H is on record of a young member of 

the corps during the fateful days in 1900, 
when the besieged legationers at Peking facei 
the assaults of the Boxers. 

Of the older men of the service, none will 
ever forget the heroic self-sacrifice of the noble 
Ambler on the Lena delta, when, with the 
sick and dying of the ill-fated Jeannette, he 
turned his back upon escape, and perished with 
the men he hoped to save from the tortures of 
death and starvation in that ice-bound north. 

There are other things besides duty in the 
life of a doctor in the navy. Exacting as his 
work is, still there are times of pleasure. His 
life takes him into many climes and to varied 
shores, from each of which he wins instruction 
and enjoyment. His official position gives him 
an entrée not commonly enjoyed by his brothers 
in civil life visiting abroad, and he has oppor- 
tunities of professional study under conditions 
rarely the lot of doctors not similarly situated. 

Whether it be in time of war or in the days 
of peace, the navy doctor has no need to think 


Some Heroes of the Service. 
NOTHER story of much the same tenor 
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his light hidden beneath the proverbial bushel. 
He knows that, owing in the main to his 
exacting watch over the maintenance and the 
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health of Jacky, the ships that bear the Stars 
and Stripes are ever fit, so far as their personnel 
is concerned, to uphold the honor of that flag. 
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" I | HAVE  fur- 
ther business 
with Colonel 

Ward at this time,’’ protested Parker, amazed 

at Connick’s refusal to release him. 

‘*Wal, he says you have, an’ them’s our 
orders. The men that work for Gid Ward have 
to obey orders. ’’ 

‘*Your Colonel Ward has already injured me 
enough,’’ exclaimed Parker, bitterly, ‘‘ without 
dragging me away into the woods fifty or a 
hundred miles from my duty! TI’ll not see any 
more of him.’’ 

‘Oh, but ye will, though!’’ Connick was 
grinning, but under his amiability his tones 
were decisive. ‘‘I don’t know what he wants 
to talk with ye about, but I reckon it’s railroad. 
We here can’t do that with ye. So ye’ll have 
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CHAPTER SIX. 


and engineer’s discern- 
ment bitterly condemned 
the divagations of the 
wight who wandered first along that trail and 
imposed his lazy dodgings on all who might 
come after him. 

The young man amused himself by reflecting 
that the tote-road was an excellent example of 
the persistence of human error, and in these 
philosophical ponderings he was able to draw 
his mind from its uncomfortable dwellings on 
the probabilities awaiting him at the hands of 
Gideon Ward. 

The sun was far down in the west and the 
road under the spruces was dusky, when a 
singular obstacle halted the march. <A tremen- 
dous thrashing and crashing at one side of the 
road signaled the approach of some large animal. 





together the colonel has chased him more’n 
forty miles with a bow whip. 

‘He was goin’ to shoot Ben, but the boys got 
up on their ear and made it known that if he 
killed the camp mascot they’d throw up their 
jobs. An’ if you know anything about a woods 
crew you’d know it’s the little things that they 
get the maddest about. An’ now whenever the 
colonel comes round he takes it out in chasin’ 
Ben with a whip. Ben just lopes round in a 
circle of a mile or two, and comes back lookin’ 
reproachful, but still perfectly satisfied with 
Number 7 as a winter residence. The boys think 
a lot of Ben. Ben thinks a lot of the boys. 
But the colonel is sp’ilin’ his temper some with 
that bow whip. I reckon why Ben jest come 
out there lookin’ so savage was because he 
thought old Ward was comin’ up to camp.’’ 

The moose finished his critical survey of the 
group, snorted, and then thrust himself out of 
sight in the bushes. 

‘*To judge by the moose, we must be near 
Number 7 camp,’’ Parker suggested. 

*‘Just over the hossback,’’ was the laconic 
answer. 

Parker was soon looking down on it from the 
hilltop. There were two long, low main camps 
—one for the sleeping quarters of the men, the 
other crowded with long, roughly made tables, 
at which they ate. ‘The space that separated 


to come along. But we all think you’re a| A network of undergrowth hid the identity | the camps was roofed and had one side open 


smart little man. Ain’t that 
so, hearties ?”’ 

The men growled gruff 
assent, 

**Ye see, ye’re pop’lar with 
us,’’ Connick went on. ‘‘Ye 
can be as friendly with us as 
though we was your brothers, 
but ye don’t want to try any 
shenanigan trick like dodgin’ 
away. We've been told to take 
you to Number 7 camp, and 
to that camp ye’re goin’. So 
understandin’ that, we’ll move. 
There’s a snack waitin’ here 
for us at the carry camp, and 
then for the up trail.’’ The 
men moved along, taking Par- 
ker with them in the center of 
the group. 

‘*How far is it to Number 
7?’ the young man inquired, 
despondently. 

‘*They call it fifty miles from 
the other end of the carry. Ye 
needn’t walk a step if ye don’t 
want to. ‘There’s a moose sled 
an’ plenty of men to haul ye.’’ 

After a breakfast of hot 
beans, biscuits and steaming 
tea at the camp, the procession 
moved. Parker was wrapped 
in tattered bunk blankets and 
installed in state on a long, 
narrow sledge. He was given 
the option of getting off and 
walking whenever he needed 
the exercise to warm himself. 

The march was brisk all 
that day, for the brawny 
woodsmen followed the snowy 
trail unflaggingly. After the 
six miles of the carry tote-road, 
their way led up the crooked 
West Branch on the ice. There were détours 
where the open waters roared down rough gorges 
fast enough to dodge the chilling hand of Jack 
Frost; there were broad dead waters where the 
river widened into small lakes. Parker was 
oppressed by the nervous dread of one who 
enters a strange new country and faces a danges 
toward which a fate stronger than he is pressing 
him. 

At noon they ate a lunch beside a crackling 
fire which warmed the cooked provisions they 
had brought from the carry camp. 

Parker walked during the afternoon to ease 
his cold - stiffened limbs. Toward dusk the 
party left the river and turned into a tote-road 
that writhed away under snow-laden spruces 
and hemlocks, coiled its, way about rocky hum- 
mocks, and curved in ‘‘whip-lashes’’ up pre- 
cipitous hillsides. There was not a break in 
the forest that stretched away on either hand. 

Late in the evening they saw in a valley 
below them a group of log huts, their snowy 
roofs silvered by the moonlight. Yellow gleams 
from the low windows showed that the camp 
was occupied. 

‘*That’s the Sourdnahunk baitin’-place,’’ 
Connick explained, in answer to a question 
from his captive. ‘‘One o’ Ward’s tote-team 
hang-ups an’ feedin’-places. ’’ 

The cook, a sallow, tall man encased in a 
dirty canvas shroud of an apron, was appar- 
ently expecting the party. More beans, more 
biscuits, more steaming tea—and then a bunk 
was spread for Parker. His previous night of 
vigil and his day spent in the wind had be- 
numbed his faculties, and he speedily forgot 
his fears and his bitter resentment in profound 
slumber. 

The next morning the cook’s ‘‘ Whoo-ee!”’ 
called the men before the dawn, and they were 
away while the first flushes presaged the sun- 
rise. It seemed that day that the tortuous tote- 
road would never end. Valley succeeded to 
**horseback”’ and ‘‘horseback’’ to valley. Woods 


miles are long miles. Parker’s railroad eye 








ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


COLONEL WARD STAMPED IN. 


of the creature, and the men instinctively 
huddled together and displayed some uncer- 
tainty as to whether they should remain or 
run. But the suspense was soon over, for the 
nearer bushes parted suddenly and out upon 
the tote-road floundered an immense moose, 
his bulbous nose wagging, his bristly mane 
twitching, his stilted fore legs straddled defi- 
antly. 

The next moment a great bellow of laughter 
went up from the crowd. 

‘*The joke’s on us!’’ cried a woodsman, 
who had been among the first to retreat. 

‘* Hullo, Ben Bouncer!’’ Connick shouted. 
‘*What do you mean by playin’ peek-a-boo with 
your friends in that manner ?’’ 

The moose uttered a hoarse whuffle. 

**This is Ben Bouncer, the mascot of Number 
7 camp,’’ the foreman announced. He pushed 
Parker to the front rank of the group. ‘‘He 
won’t hurt ye,’’ he added. ‘‘He has got used 
enough to men to be a little sassy, an’ he’s 
got colty on Gid Ward’s grain, but he’s mostly 
bluff. ’”” 

The engineer gazed on the moose with con- 
siderable interest, for the spectacle was entirely 
new. 

‘*Ben went to loafin’ round 7 camp early 
this winter. He yarded down here two miles 
or so. You understand, of course, that a moose 
picks out a good feedin’-place in winter, when 
the deep snows come, a place where he can 
reach a lot of twigs, and yards there. 

‘*When the snow got crusty and scraped his 
legs, Ben seemed to have a tired fit come over 
him, and began to come closer an’ closer to the 
horse hovels to steal what loose hay he could. 
No one round the camp wanted to hurt him. 
After a time we all became sort of interested in 
him, and toled him up to the camp by leavin’ 
hay an’ grain round where he could get at it. 
You can see what a big fat fellow we’ve made 
of him. Our feedin’ him makes the colonel 
mad, for hay is worth something by the time 
ye get it in here to camp. I bet if ye put it all 





to the weather. This shelter 
was called the ‘‘dingle,’’ and 
contained the camp grindstone 
and spare sled equipment. 

At a little distance was a 
small camp containing the 
stores, such as moccasins, lari- 
gans, leggings, flannel shirts 
and mittens, all for sale at 
double the prices ruling in the 
city, and for Colonel Ward’s 
profit. The woods name for 
this store is the ‘‘wangun 
camp. ’’ 

The hour was still too early 
for the few men left at Number 
7 to be in from the cutting. 
Only the cook and his helper, 
the ‘‘cookee,’”? were at the 
camp. 

The cook came out and ad- 
vanced to meet the new arri- 
vals, having been attracted 
from his kettles and pans by 
the view-halloo they sent down 
from the hilltop. 

**Colonel left word to lock 
him in the wangun,’’ reported 
the cook, rolling his bare arms 
more tightly in his dingy 
apron. 

‘“‘Where is the colonel?’’ 
asked Connick. 

**He’s out at the log landin’. 
Be in at supper-time, so he 
said.’’ The cook eyed the cap- 
tive with curiosity not unmixed 
with commiseration. ‘‘Has he 
been takin’ on much?’’ he 
inquired of one of the men. 

“Nope. Stiff upper lip— 
an’ he licked Dan,’’ the man 
added, behind his palm. 

**Shol’’ the cook ejaculated, 
looking on Parker with new interest. ‘‘Ain’t 
he worried by thinkin’ of the colonel ?’’ 

**"Naw-w! Says he’ll eat him raw!’’ fabri- 
cated the man, enjoying the cook’s amazement. 
“Says he’s glad to come up here. Been han- 
kerin’ to get at Ward, he says.”’ 

**Wal, you don’t say!’’ The cook surveyed 
Parker from head to foot with critical inspection. 
This scrutiny annoyed the young man at last. 

‘Do I owe you anything?’’ he snapped. 

“*Heh — wal — blorh-h—wal, I hope ye 
don’t!’’ spluttered the cook, retreating. ‘‘ Land, 
ain’t he a savage one?’’ he gasped, as he 
hastened back into his realm of pots. He trans- 
ferred his news to the amazed cookee. 

‘**They tell me,’’ he magnified, so as not to 
be outdone in sensationalism, ‘‘that this feller 
has licked every man that they’ve turned him 
loose on between here and Sunkhaze, an’ now 
is just grittin’ his teeth a-waitin’ for the 
colonel.” 

“*Wal,’’ said the cookee, solemnly, ‘‘if the 
r’yal Asiastic tiger—meanin’ Colonel Gid—an’ 
the great human Bengal—meanin’ him as is in 
the wangun—get together in this clearin’, I 
think I’d rather see it from up a tree.”” And 
the two were only diverted from their breathless 
discussion of possibilities by the noisy arrival 
of Gideon Ward, clamoring for his supper. 

Parker had hardly finished in solitude his 
humble supper brought by the cookee, when 
there was a rattling of the padlock outside. 
Open flew the door of bolted planks, and Colonel 
Ward stamped in, kicking the snow from his 
feet with wholly unnecessary racket of boots. 
A hatchet-faced man, whose chin was framed 
between the ends of a drooping yellow mustache, 
followed meekly and closed the door. 

Ward gazed on his prisoner a moment, his 
gray hair bristling from under his fur cap, his 
little eyes glittering maliciously. His cheek 
knobs were more irately purple than ever. He 
took up his ery where he had left it at Poquette 
Carry, and began to shout: 

** Better’n law, hey? Better’n law! Ye 
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remember what I said, don’t yeh?- Better’n 
law !’’ 

The young man faced him. ‘‘Colonel Ward, 
there’s a law against trespass, a law against 
conspiracy, a law against riots and destruction 
of property, and a law against abduction. I 
promise you here and now that you’ll learn 
something about those laws later.’’ 

‘*Still threat’nin’ me right on my own land, 
are yeh, hey ?’’ 

‘‘Tam not threatening. Iam simply standing 
up for my rights as a citizen under the law.’’ 

‘*Wal, I ain’t here to argue law nor nothin’ 
else with yeh. I’ve had you brought up here 
so’s 1 can talk straight business with you. 
You’ve had a pretty tart lesson, but I hope 
you’ve learned somethin’ by it. I’ve showed 
ye that a railro’d can’t be built over Gideon 
Ward’s property till he says the word. An’ 
he’ll never say the word. Ye’re licked. Own 
up to it now, ain’t ye?’’ 

‘*Not by any means. You have simply 
incurred the penalty of being sent to state 
prison. And while you’re there I’ll be building 
that railroad.’’ 

Fury fairly streamed from Ward’s eyes. He 
choked, grasped at his throat, writhed as if he 
were strangling, and stamped his foot until the 
camp shook. At last he recovered his voice. 

**T’ll pay ye for that! Now see here!’’ He 
jammed a paper into Parker’s hands. ‘‘Sign 
that dockyment, there an’ now. Sign it an’ 
swear ye’ll stick by your agreement; ’cause if 
ye go back on it, may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul, for Gid Ward never will!’’ 

Parker glanced at the crudely drawn agree- 
ment. It bound him as agent for his principals 
to withdraw all material from the Poquette 
Carry, and abandon his railroad undertaking. 
It promised that he would make no complaint 
on account of damages to property or himself— 
admitting that he had been guilty of trespass. 

Parker indignantly held the paper toward 
the colonel. The latter refused to take it. 

**Sign it!’’? he roared. ‘‘Sign it, or you’ll 
take your medicine!’’ 

**Do you think I am a fool, Colonel Ward? 
Or are you one? I cannot bind my principals 
in any such manner. Furthermore, a signature 
obtained under duress is of no value in court.’’ 

**You refuse to sign, then?’’ 

‘*Absolutely. I might sign that paper and 
then go away and do as I like. But I am not 
going to lie to you even for a moment. The 
paper would be worthless in court.’’ 

“It ain’t a paper that’s goin’ into court,’’ 
Ward retorted. ‘‘It’s a paper by which you 
agree to get out of here. It’s youan’ me. It 
just means that ro’d sha’n’t be built.’’ 

‘*Put into other words, I am to be scared out, 
and report that the road is impracticable ?’’ 

‘*There’s no one else in the world but you 
that would be fool enough to start in here an’ 
buck me!’’ Ward shouted. 

** And therefore you think if 1 agree to leave, 
no one else will dare to undertake the thing? 
You do me too much honor, Colonel Ward. 
But I repeat, I shall not run away.” 

‘Don’t you realize I have gone too far into 
this thing to pull back now? I warn you that 
1 may have to do things I don’t like, to protect 
myself. I can’t back out now—no, sir!’’ 

**You shouldn’t have started in, then!’’ 
Parker sat down and looked away as if the 
incident were closed. He slowly tore up the 
agreement and tossed the pieces on the floor. 

“Stand right up, do you, an’ threaten to put 
me into state prison ?’’ 

**You went into this with your eyes open. 
You must take the consequences. You are a 
business man, and are supposed to have arrived 
at years of understanding. This matter isn’t 
like kicking over a mud house at school.’’ 

**Look here, I’ve got every lumber operator 
in this section behind me in this matter. You 
hain’t realized yet what you’re up against.’’ 

‘*If that is the case,’’ Parker replied, his eyes 
kindling, ‘‘I can see that this state is in for one 
of the big scandals of its history.’’ 

Ward, who had been carried away by his 
passion, understood now how this admission 
would compromise men who would be ruined 
politically if any hint of such an illegal combi- 
nation should be noised abroad. 

When he had offered to defeat the actual 
construction of the road, he had been warned 
that he must take all the responsibility upon 
himself. He had willingly assumed it, for he 
was as proud of his reputation for savage obsti- 
nacy as other men are of popular credit for 
more noble attributes. 

Col. Gideon Ward had boasted to his asso- 
ciates that he would prevent the building of 
the Poquette railroad. He would rather lose 
half his fortune than confess to them that he 
had been beaten by a youth. 

Now his hardy nature shivered at the thought 
that not only might the youth win, but that he 
had the power to make the agent of the timber 
barons doubly execrated and an outcast among 
his own people. The uncomfortable reflection 
pricked Ward that he had allowed his anger to 
steal his brains. 

**Young man,’’ said he, ‘‘I’ve been on earth 
a good while longer’n you have. I expect to 
stay some time yet. And I expect to live right 
here in this section. You hain’t got to live 
here. Now do you think Gid Ward can afford 
to be put on his back just yet? I know just 
who’d tromp on me, an’ I know it better’n 
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you. Now I tell you fair an’ square you’ve 
got to give in.” 

‘*There is no answer to that required.’’ 

‘‘All right, then. Come along, Hackett!’’ 
Ward commanded. ‘‘We’ll = this critter a 


little time to figure this thing over, an’ think 
whether he’s got any friends that he’d like to 
get back to.’’ 

They went out and locked tke door. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ELEVEN LITTLE BLACK PIGS 





HERE were but six passengers on the 
Pacific Mail steamer on that trip from 
Panama up to San Francisco. So we 

were all at the captain’s table. There was a 

good cook, and one night we had roast Panama 

pig. The purser alone refused it. 

**None of it for me, thank you,’’ said he, 
and he told the following story: 

‘‘Thirteen years ago I was at Mazatlan, out 
of cash and out of a job. Mazatlan is not a 
pleasure resort. I fought fleas and greasers 
there for eight or nine days, and then, to get 
away, signed on a fishing-vessel. It was a 
tight, heavy-canvased little schooner, called the 
Lark, and the skipper was a Mobile man, 
named Timmons. 

“‘T had been so anxious to get away from 
Mazatlan that I did not ask many questions; 
and it was not until we were at sea, bound 
up the coast, that I learned what they were 
going to fish for. They had a dredge of pe- 
culiar construction, instead of hooks and lines, 
and the ‘fish’ they hoped to catch lived inside 
of shells. 

**In short, the Lark was a pearl-fisher and, 
not to pick words, a pearl-poacher. She was 
making for Costa Rican waters, where the 
government then claimed and tried to enforce a 
monopoly of pearl-fishing. In the way of a 
coast patrol there was a wheezy, six-mile-an- 
hour little harbor steamer with an old brass 
howitzer at the bows. This was the ‘navy.’ 
Skipper Timmons held it in disdain. 

‘Unlawful enterprises are not to my liking, 
but after we were at sea there was not much 
that I could say. I had to go along and do my 


‘*There is a little islet down in those waters, 
called Montuosa. The word itself means moun- 
tainous. The island is of no more than fifty 
acres’ extent, but rises at the center in a rocky 
peak two hundred feet in height. All round 
Montuosa there is good pearl-fishing; and 
Skipper. Timmons used to lie in the lee of the 
islet and keep a man ashore on the peak to 
watch for the ‘gunboat.’ If it was sighted, 
the lookout’s instructions were to soho down to 
the Lark, and by signs to indicate which side 
of Montuosa the ‘war-ship’ was heading for. 

‘*The skipper then got out the boat and slowly 
towed the Lark round to the other side just 
fast enough to keep her out of sight behind the 
cliffs. If the gunboat changed its course, the 
manceuver was reversed. Timmons had actually 
played this game successfully. 

‘* As I had had little, experience pearl-fishing, 
the skipper put me ashore as lookout. It was 
not a bad berth. The sun was hot up there, 
but'a fresh breeze blew nearly all the time. I 
earried up a sun umbrella the second day, and 
sat under that, having nothing to do but scan 
the distant headlands of Central America. 

‘‘We were not really expecting to be molested ; 
but a little before noon of the third day I saw a 
steamer’s smoke some fifteen miles up the 
coast, and with my glass soon made sure that 
it was indeed the ‘enemy’ bearing down on 
Montuosa. 

**I sohoed, and the skipper got out his boat 
to play the game of dodge. But this time the 
Costa Ricans were too bright for him. They 
bore down on the islet to come round on the 
coast wise side of it, but let down an armed boat 
to row round on the ocean side. In considerable 
excitement I signaled this new manceuver down 
to the Lark; and the skipper hoisted all sail 
and put to sea. 

“‘As soon as the boat’s crew sighted the 
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reas the early #5 3} 
French and Eng- as 


E08 lish traders made 

beads a part of the stock by which they bartered 
with the American Indians, they were following 
the same plan, although they did not know it, 
which the Phenicians used in barter with the 
natives of Africa. Beads are still found occa- 
sionally which were made by the Phenicians 
three thousand years ago, and the opening of 
the tomb of one of the Pharaohs, whose dynasty 
occupied a period two thousand years before 
Christ, disclosed among other things two glass 
beads. ‘This simplest article of personal adorn- 
ment seems, therefore, to have been made by 
all peoples and used in all times. 

The present center of the manufacture of 
glass beads is, as it has been from the fifteenth 
century, the island of Murano, near Venice. 
Here more than five thousand men spend their 
lives in making beads, the annual value of 
which extends into the millions of dollars. 

There are, of course, hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of different kinds of beads, but those of 








plain, colored or variegated glass are made by 


schooner, they hailed and 





little fresh water trickled down. This looked 
like human habitation; but the hut had evi- 
dently been long unoccupied. 
‘‘What a night that was for me! 
Lark was far from easy; but there, amidst 


mosquitoes and redbugs, with nothing to eat, | weed to the pen. 


it was the quintessence of misery. 1 could hear 
the pigs, and there was some comfort in the 
homely sounds they made. They appeared to 
be feeding on seaweed. I tasted some. There 
was nutriment in it, but the flavor was saline 
and nauseous. 

**By the next day I was famishing, 
determined to capture one of the pigs for food. 


Life on the | 
| and spent most of my spare time dragging sea- 


|and hated to slaughter one. 
and | 
| and I had nothing else there to look at or talk to, 


with terror at first, but I had constructed my 


| pen so well that they could not get out. 


**But now, having deprived them of their 
liberty, I found myself obliged to feed them, 


1 had also to conduct a little 
rill of water to the pen. 

**It is odd how much you will come to care 
for an animal which you have to feed. At first 
I had little compunction about killing the pigs, 
but now I began to like the little black fellows, 
They soon grew 
tame when they saw that 1 brought them food ; 


for by this time I had ceased to look for 
the Lark. My only hope of getting 





fired their rifles after her ; 
and when the gunboat 
came round from the other 
side it gave chase. 

‘For several miles the 
two craft seemed to have 
about equal speed. The 
gunboat boomed away 
with its brass gun, and for 
a time it was very exciting. 
The range was too great, 
however, or the gunnery 
too bad, to do execution; 
and the Lark, gaining 
more wind as it got to sea, 
sailed clean away from the 
‘cruiser.’ 

‘‘Finding that it was 
wasting its coal, the gun- 
boat turned back; and 
now, thought I, they will 
get me and no mistake, for 
I knew they must have 
seen me signaling on the 
peak. In fact, I wanted 
them to get me. I didn’t 
want to be left there on 
Montuosa with nothing to 
eat. So as soon as the 
war-ship came near 
enough, I swung my um- 
brella and shouted : 

***Ship ahoy! Here’sa 
passenger left behind!’ 

‘*They saw me. But 
perhaps they took my hails 
for shouts of defiance. 
The hard-hearted wretches 
began firing at me with their rifles! Bullets 
dropped on the rocks about me, and I was 
glad to hunt for a hiding-place. I still sup- 
posed that they would land and capture me, 
but apparently they thought I was not worth 
the trouble. When I ventured to look again the 
gunboat was three or four miles away, going 
back to her harbor. 

“*The Lark was gone and the gunboat was 
gone, and I was there alone on Montuosa with 
nothing to eat! 1 had come ashore at six 
o’clock that morning, and it was now long 
after noon. I was hungry already—and very 
anxious as to what would become of me. 

“I went down to the shore and followed it 
round the islet. On the north side and to 
seaward there was nothing except crags; but 
at the eastern end was a gravelly point, where 
there was water-grass, and back of that shrub- 
bery, like chaparral. At that end, too, there 
was a quantity of driftwood, wreckage and 
heaps of seaweed. 

“I suddenly heard a sound that made my 
heart leap with hope. It was the low grunting 
of small pigs. 

‘*They were rooting in the thickets, and when 
I stole upon them, scurried away in a panic. 
I caught sight of two of them in the brush. 
They were black, lean, and little larger than 
pug dogs. I followed after them, round and 
about, till I counted eleven, all black as 
crows. 

**1 could see or hear nothing of a mother hog. 
They appeared to be all alone by themselves ; 
and how they had got there or who had brought 
them was a mystery. The only hint as to their 
ownership was a deserted shack of stones, roofed 
with kelp, which I stumbled upon later in the 
day, at the foot of several high rocks where a 











DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 


“I WOULD TELL THE PIGS WHAT HAD GOT TO BE DONE.” 


1 had matches and a sheath-knife, but nothing | 


else except the spy-glass; and the pigs were 
wild as foxes. Butaftera fierce hunt I cornered 
one, and despatched it with a club. 


‘I contrived to dress it after a fashion, then | ever getting away from Montuosa. 
kindled a fire of drift stuff and roasted some.| pig remained to me. 


of the meat. I had no salt that day, but during 
the afternoon I evaporated some sea-water in 
the hollow of a rock, and thus obtained a saline 
substance with which to flavor my pig meat. 
That day, too, I renovated the shack, and made | 
a bed of dry seaweed. 

‘*That was the beginning of my living on 
roast pig. The first one lasted me four days, 
and would have sufficed much longer; but by 
that time, in that warm climate, what was left 
had spoiled. 

‘While running down my second pig I came 


upon the skeleton of a large animal in the brush- | 
wood, which I imagine was that of the mother | 


of the pigs. 


**I saw the smoke of steamers at sea, but at | 


a great distance. Neither fishing-vessels nor 
other craft came near Montuosa, perhaps on 
account of the pearl monopoly. 

‘*There were now nine pigs left; but they 
had grown afraid of me, and were very wild. 
It was so difficult to run one down that I re- 
sorted to a stratagem. When chased they always 
fled along certain paths which they had beaten 
in the brushwood. At a point where one of 
these paths ran along the foot of a crag, among 
high rocks, I built a kind of pen of stones and 
driftwood. The entrance to it was narrow, 
between two great boulders; and by rounding 
up the pigs among the bushes and getting them 
going all together along this path, I contrived 
to run them into my pen, and enclosed them 
by blocking up the entrance. They were frantic 


HOW SOME COMMON THINGS ARE MADE 


By Edward Williston Frentz 


processes as interesting 


bulb is drawn out into 





as any. 

Two men—glass- 
blowers—work together. Each dips his blow- 
pipe into the mass of molten glass, or ‘‘metal,’’ 
as it is called, and rolls it round till he has 
gathered on the end of it a sufficient quantity 
for his purpose. Removing the blowpipe, he 
sends enough air into the mass to expand it 
into a small bulb. 

Each man now opens the end of his bulb by 
placing his thumb over the mouthpiece of the 
blowpipe and holding the bulb end in the fire. 
The heat expands the air in the bulb and the 
tube until the bulb is forced open. 

The two bulbs, both still hot and plastic and 
both open at the end, are now brought together. 
They adhere to each other and form one con- 
tinuous bulb. 

The two workmen now walk rapidly away 
from each other in the long, shed-like building, 
each carrying his own blowpipe. The united 
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a glass tube, growing 
smaller and smaller as 
the men get farther and farther apart, but still 
remaining a tube. The air in the bulbs at the 


start prevents the glass from becoming a solid | 


rod by extending itself lengthwise as the thread 
of glass is drawn out. 

When the slender tube has attained the right 
diameter it will have cooled enough to break 
easily into lengths convenient for handling—say 
a foot or so. These pieces are then taken to 
benches, where, by machines like very blunt- 


edged shears, they are broken or cut into bits | 


of the right size for single beads. 

The next process is to round these rough bits 
cheaply and effectively. No method of grinding 
has ever been discovered which can do this 
quickly enough to be feasible. A partial melting 
is the plan in use, but of course when the bits 
of glass are heated together to a temperature 
high enough to round the corners of them, they 


away from Montuosa was placed on the 
chance of a fishing-vessel coming there. 

“*By the time I had reduced the num- 
ber of pigs to eight I had them all 
named and knew them well by sight. 
One will have to be placed as I was 
placed to realize what companionship 
there may bein pigs. I called one 
Black Sam and another Billy Barlow ; 
and I had a Trombone, Jew’s-harp, 
Dilly, Eva, Jack-a-Dandy and G 
Sharp. 

*‘All that I now did for weeks was 
to fetch seaweed to those pigs, and 
watch them and talk tothem. Killing 
one came to be a tragedy; yet hunger, 
alas! drove me to make pork of Trom- 
bone, Eva, Black Sam, Jew’s-harp and 
little pink-nosed Dilly, successively. I 
could not bring myself to single one of 
them out for slaughter, and used to 
take pebbles of the same size, but 
different colors, and name them each 
fora pig. When all was ready I would 
tell the pigs what had got to be done, 
then shake the pebbles up in my cap, 
and take out one without looking. I 
felt like a cannibal, and actually shed 
tears over the little chaps; and by this 
time, too, I had grown, oh, so sick of 
roasted pig meat that I would go two 
days without eating anything rather 
than kill a pig and begin on it again! 

**At last the number was reduced to 
Jack-a-Dandy and littl G Sharp. 
Only two pebbles to shake this time! 
Hunger drove me to it on the third day. 
It was Jack-a-Dandy! But I put off 
killing him until evening; and even then it was 
only the fear that by morning I should be too 
weak to do it that finally impelled me to action. 

‘*By this time I had about given up hopes of 
Only one 
I had grown very thin, 
and was weak physically and very despondent. 
But I think that it was on the third morning 
| after beginning on Jack-a-Dandy that I heard 
be faint noise at a distance that sounded much 
like the splash of our pearl-oyster dredge, and 
on hastening round to the south side of the islet, 
lo, there was the old Lark, pearl-fishing again! 

‘‘When I hailed them the skipper stared at 
me in astonishment, which I could but notice 
had little joy or sympathy mingled with it. 
| ***You here yet!’ he exclaimed. 
| ***Small thanks to you!’ I replied. ‘You 
| would land a man on these bare rocks and leave 
him to perish !’ 

‘*I must do Skipper Timmons the justice to 
say that he did look ashamed. 

***] made no doubt that the greasers got 
| you,’ he said. ‘I expected you were in jail 
somewhere in Costa Rica.’ 

‘*‘My greatest satisfaction from getting back 
on board the Lark was a meal of hardtack and 
coffee! 

**I went back ashore and fetched little G 
Sharp. I would not leave him behind. I 
made a pen for him on deck; but two or three 
days after, while I was still laid up in my 
bunk, the unfeeling cook killed and baked him 
before I learned what he was doing. 

‘‘Seven weeks later I took leave of Skipper 
Timmons and his Lark in San Francisco, 
without troubling to say good-by. And you 








| 





can eat your roast pig for all of me! I shall 
never touch it again as long as I live!’’ 
© & & 


have a tendency to stick 
together, and the hole in 
each bead tends to close. 

To overcome this difficulty a most simple 
device is used. With the rough beads is mixed 
a quantity of fine sand and wood ashes, or of 
plaster and powdered charcoal. The mass is 
stirred until the holes in the beads are filled 
with the mixture and the sides are coated with 
it. The whole is then placed in an iron drum 
which revolves while it is heated, until the 
sharp-cornered pieces of glass tubing have be- 
come round beads. When they have cooled, 
the plaster and charcoal are easily washed away. 

Variegated beads are made by taking different 
| colored glass upon the blowpipe, and those in 
which the lines of color run spirally round the 
| bead are made by the two workmen twisting 
the blowpipes as they walk away. 

Imitation pearl beads are little glass bubbles, 
blown separately and coated on the inside with 
| a-solution formed by dissolving in ammonia the 
seales of certain fish. After coating, the beads 
are usually filled with white wax or mucilage. 

END OF SERIES. 
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THE VICTORIA FALLS BRIDGE. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


A loaf of bread fourteen feet long and weighing 
three hundred pounds was one of the sights | 


at the recent Minnesota state fair. If bread 
is the staff of life, this must be the ‘‘big stick’’ 
of which so much has been heard. 
op of our most successful merchants, a man 
who is many times a millionaire, recently 
summed up his business policy in the phrase, 
‘*The customer is always right.’’ The merchant 
takes every complaint at its face value, and tries 
to satisfy the complainant, believing it better to 
be imposed upon occasionally than to gain the 
reputation of being mean or disputations. 
gece running out of London have put on 
a series of trains known as drunkards’ ex- 
presses, in which intoxicated persons are con- 
veyed, to the great relief of the travelling public 
generally, and also to the benefit of the drunkards 
themselves. No one likes to be herded and 
labeled, and it is said that men who used to go 
home drunk every night now dodge the obnoxious 
conveyance by keeping sober. 


he President has returned to Washington 
after a strenuous vacation. If he had done 
nothing else than make peace between two great 
powers his hands would have been pretty full. 
He has not only done that, but has attended 
to more than the routine work of government 
as well. Moreover, he came out of the peace- 
making business with none of the bruises that 
usually fall to the lot of the man who interferes 
in a quarrel. oe 
A pair of interesting facts, from the near and 
the far East: Within a few weeks there 
will be a general election in Russia for members 
of the new parliament; the Dowager Empress 
of China has sent a commission to Europe and 
America to examine into Western parliamentary 
systems with a view .to the introduction of 
representative government into the empire. It 
will not be long before Turkey and Persia are 
the only important countries lagging behind 
in the procession of democratic institutions. 
hen the Civil War closed the Union army 
had an enrolment of a little more than a 
million. In June of this year the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions showed more than 
six hundred and eighty thousand survivors on 
the pension rolls. There are probably many 
veterans who do not appear on the pension 
rolls, so that the number of survivors is re- 
markably large. Certainly the sentimental car- 
toon which the newspapers print each Memorial 
day of the ‘‘thin blue line’’ and decimated 
ranks does not represent the facts. 
Now that the working year for teacher and 
pupil has begun, the traveller in an air-ship 
across the length and breadth of the United 
States would look down upon an inspiring 
display of flags above the schoolhouse in the 
city street and on the country road. The dullest 
member of the school carries away a lesson of 
patriotism from the sight of the glorious emblem. 
We have from the beginning been a patriotic 
people, but it is safe to say that no generation 
of children has appreciated so much as the 
present the fact that we have a country worth 
loving and preserving. The flag has been one 
of the chief teachers. 


ome of the war correspondents thrown out 

of a job at Port Arthur might find profitable 
employment on Lake Erie. Naval battles are 
becoming almost every-day affairs there, where 
American fishing-tugs daringly cross the inter- 
national boundary into Canadian waters, and 
are regularly chased back or captured by the 
Canadian patrol. One of the most exciting 
adventures of this kind befell the big fishing-tug 
Barnhurst, of Erie, which was drawing nets 
eight miles north of the line when the gunboat 
Vigilant appeared and ordered a halt. The 
tug fled, and escaped to Erie with its upper 
works badly damaged by more than a score of 
shot and shell. 


Axa City woman has adopted an ingen- 

ious, but not novel, method of freeing her 
mind, which she describes thus: ‘‘If the butcher 
sends me a poor steak and I am angry about 
it, I don’t call him up and scold him. I send 
the steak back, and then sit down and write 
a letter, berating him for his carelessness. 
When I have written it, I read it over. I 
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have the rebuke out of me, and I feel better. 
Next 1 tear the letter up. The butcher gets 
his steak back, and knows he was careless. 
He sends me another one, and is more care- 
ful next time. He didn’t need the calling- 
down, but I needed to get rid of it. Every 
once in a while I sit down and write notes to 
people, telling them exactly what I think of 
them. When I get the things I want to say 
off my mind the notes are destroyed, and I am 
relieved. That is the way 1 keep people liking 
me. I say what I think of them, and have 
the satisfaction that comes from saying it, but 
it never reaches them or anybody else.’’ 
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LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Ye are living poems, 
And all the rest are dead. 
Longfellow. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AFRICA. 


frica is no longer the Dark Continent. 
Within the past half-century the outside 
world has learned more of it than was 
known in the preceding ten centuries. The 
maps published no longer ago than 1873 show 
the course of the Congo River for only a short 
distance from the coast. Fifty years ago none 
of the great lakes in the eastern central part of 
the continent were definitely known. 

It was in 1855 that David Livingstone dis- 
covered the falls of the Zambezi River. Since 
then cities have grown up and railways have 
been built in regions once unknown. On Sep- 
tember 12th of the present year, half a century 
after Livingstone first saw the cataract, Professor 
Darwin, acting for the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, descended from a 
railway-train and formally opened a steel bridge 
across the Zambezi below the Victoria Falls. 
The bridge is to carry the railway-trains on their 
way from Cape Town toward Cairo. 

Livingstone not only discovered the falls and 
the upper reaches of the river, but a few years 
later explored the great Lake Nyassa. It is 
barely forty years since the Albert Nyanza was 
discovered, and thirty years since Stanley went 
down the Congo from Lake Tanganyika to the 
sea. 

Exact knowledge is fast taking the place of 
rumor, as the world is learning of the resources 
of the country. Nearly every lake and river is 
traversed by lines of steamboats. Whereas the 
first explorers went with difficulty from the coast 
to Uganda in a year or more, Uganda is now 
within two or three weeks’ easy journey from 
London. 

Livingstone, the missionary, opened the way 
to commerce, and now commerce is building 
railways to carry missionaries and modern 
machinery to the peoples once sought out by 
the slave-trader. 


“FAKE INTERVIEWS.” 


resident Roosevelt’s repudiation of what 

purported to be an interview with him 

by the correspondent of a Paris news- 
paper, printed in that city and cabled back to 
the United States, tells of one of the worst 
abuses of the times. In ordinary, every-day 
affairs it is often improper for Jones to tell the 
Smith family something which Mrs. Brown 
has said to him. It is peculiarly dishonorable 
to report her as having said something which 
she never uttered. Yet when the newspapers 
do this, it is passed over as merely a ‘‘fake 
interview.’’ Why should this double standard 
for the same offense be tolerated ? 

Some public men have borne this abuse in 
silence, thinking that the easiest plan in an age 
when the public has become skeptical of what 
is printed in many of the newspapers. But 
the President has taken the opposite course; 
he issues a sharp denial when misquoted, in 
terms which constitute a severe rebuke to those 
who committed the offense. 

Offenses of this sort are not peculiar to this 
country. The Duchess of Fife, daughter of 
King Edward, has a scrap-book of newspaper 
clippings labeled ‘‘ Things we never did.’’ 
Acts and words are attributed to members of 
royal and noble families of which they have 
not been guilty. 

The final control of the situation is with the 
newspaper-buying public. If it is willing to 
pay for falsehoods, there will always be some- 
body ready to supply them. Queerly enough, 
some of the worst newspaper offenders are 
among those which boast of their immense cir- 
culation—a fact which makes one wonder if 
the object of those who buy and read them is 
to know what is actually happening in the 
world, or to be amused. 
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RACE AND RELIGIOUS WARS. 


(Cm now unite distant peoples so closely 
and bonds between different nations are 
so sensitive that war attains a vital and 
imminent character in countries which once 
would have been only remotely interested. The 
eagerness with which Americans followed every 
incident of the war in South Africa and the war 
just ended in the East are cases in point. 

The scrutiny of all the world thus quickly 
focused upon a given point must, in time, 
become a sort of Finsen treatment for the little 





cancerous outbreaks such as the race riots and 
massacres at Baku. How common these race 
or religious outbreaks are and how much they 
need the attention of civilization is hardly 
realized until one begins to make a list of them. 

The difficulty is in knowing where to begin. 
Shall one take the persecutions of the early 
Christians and pass thence to the crusades and 
the wars between the English and the Scotch 
and Irish? Shall one include the Reformation 
and the Sepoy rebellion? Merely to consider 
those of modern date is to recall the massacres 
in Macedonia by the Turks, the Boxer out- 
break in China, the constant state of volcanic 
unrest in Austria-Hungary, the more recent 
murderous disturbances in the Caucasus, the 
persecution of the Jews all over the world, and 
many of the lynchings of negroes in the United 
States. 

Different races of the same religion and mem- 
bers of the same race who differ in religious 
belief may live amicably together, but when 
different races of different religions are placed 
side by side the result may be like bringing fire 
and powder into contact. 

The United States contains representatives 
of more races and followers of more religions 
than any other country in the world, yet it is 
freer than any other from race and religious 
outbreaks. One of the main reasons lies in the 
absolute separation of church and state, and in 
the consequent liberty of conscience and of action 
which results. 

® «© 
BIRDS SINGING. 


No wine of earth could waken songs 


So delicately jolly! , 
Christopher P. Cranch. 
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WHERE THE CROWD IS THICKEST. 


he pressure of women upon the profession 
+. of teaching becomes greater each year. 

Of the hundreds graduated by colleges 
every summer, a great many look forward to 
earning their own living, and the schoolroom 
presents itself as a natural goal. 

It offers ‘‘a living’’ at once; and the fact 
that the earning power of the teacher may 
never be very great does not count as an offset 
to the comfortable fact that the income begins 
immediately. The woman who undertakes to 
raise violets or chickens, or to paint pictures, 
to plan houses, compound drugs or establish a 
codperative kitchen must be willing to wait 
some years before her income will be sufficient 
for her support. 

But the oversupply of women trained more 
or less adequately for teaching will soon make 
itself felt to even the least foresighted of these 
prospective wage-earners. An advertisement 
for a teacher, inserted twice in a weekly peri- 
odical, made several rigid requirements. The 
applicant was to have the degree of A. M. or 
of Ph. D. from some reputable college, and to 
have had at least eight years of successful 
teaching. 

Notwithstanding these and other limitations 
the inquiry was answered by six hundred and 
fifty candidates. Nearly three hundred of the 
letters in response to the advertisement were 
from women evidently of unusual parts and 
powers; and almost all of the applicants mani- 
fested a nervous anxiety for a good position, and 
great apprehension in regard to the permanence 
of it. 

Such facts as this indicate clearly that women 
in greater numbers must seek other occupations. 
The outdoor employments have never been 
properly appreciated by women. The problems 
of domestic service await their solution. Most 
important of all, many a woman may well 
learn that wage-earning may be for her an un- 
necessary evil, and that society, although over- 
stocked with ‘‘schoolma’ams,’’ has plenty of 
room for feminine‘ ‘professors of odds and en 
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THE LAST DRUM -BEAT. 


ood-by to the drum in the French army! 
The ‘‘daughter of the regiment’’ has 
already passed,—ladies first,—and now 
the drummer boy follows her. A committee of 
French generals asserts that the drum is a 
serious incumbrance in marching; that rain 
impairs its usefulness, that its calls cannot be 
distinguished in time of battle, that it takes 
two years to make an efficient drummer, and 
that by abandoning the use of the instrument 
ten thousand youths and men will be released 
for active service. The argument was conclu- 
sive and has prevailed. 

The history of the drum goes back to the 
childhood of the world. The Greeks ascribe 
its invention to Bacchus. ‘I'he Egyptians had 
it at least sixteen hundred years before Christ. 
Pizarro found drums in South American tem- 
ples. The snakes of Ireland—we are told—fled 
from the island before the drum-beats of Saint 
Patrick. Our Puritan ancestors used the drum 
as a church-bell. 

When Sir Edmund Andros ordered the drums 
to ‘‘strike up’’ to drown the voice of protesting 
colonists, the lights in the Hartford council- 
chamber went out, and the charter of Con- 
necticut disappeared in the darkness to the 
safer shade of the Charter Oak. 

Countless drummer boys have swelled the 
rolls of heroic deeds, and the heart of many a 
stern officer has been moved by pity for the 
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childish drummers of his regiment. In the criti- 
cal days of the Civil War an: order was issued 
that under no circumstances should a furlough 
be granted. Just then ‘‘General Scott,’’? an 
Ohio drummer boy, aged thirteen, became terri- 
bly homesick and hungry for a sight of his 
mother. 

Poor little General Seott! He had been in 
many battles, always obedient and fearless ; 
but he was beaten at last. His lip quivered 
and his eyes filled with tears. 

The bandmaster wrote out a brief statement 
of the case, but carefully avoided asking for a 
furlough, and sent General Scott with it up 
the line of officers. Generals Comly, Hayes 
and Crook each added a line, and then it was 
laid before Sheridan. 

‘*‘No furlough can be granted,’’ wrote the 
hero of Winchester ; ‘‘but General Scott is hereby 
ordered to repair to his mother, and to report 
again at headquarters in thirty days.’’ Thus 
it was that one drummer boy went home on 


duty. 
® & © 


eismologists have reckoned that there are from 
twenty to fifty earthquakes daily in various 
parts of the world. In Japan it is said that there 
is an average of one aday. When California was 
first settled by the gold-hunters of ’49 no high 
buildings were erected in San Francisco, as the 
people were afraid that the earthquakes would 
topple them down; but it is years since the earth 
has quaked seriously on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. There was an earthquake in New 
England last summer, and in 1886 a large part 
of Charleston, South Carolina, was wrecked by 
seismic disturbances. The earthquake in southern 
Italy in September was one of the most disastrous 
of recent years. Several villages were destroyed, 
and more than a thousand people lost their lives ; 
streams disappeared in the fissures of the earth, 
and springs dried up. This earthquake occurred 
at a time when there was unusual activity in the 
neighboring volcanoes of Stromboli and Etna; 
and it is supposed to have been due to the same 
subterranean disturbances which produce volca- 
noes themselves. But earthquakes are not always 
due to volcanic action. At least, there is no con- 
tiguous voleano to produce the quaking. For in- 
stance, New England is now a voleanoless region, 
whatever it may once have been. Of course it is 
possible that the volcanic explosions on the other 
side of the earth may be felt on this side, but it is 
generally believed that earthquakes in districts 
without voleanoes are due to the disturbances in 
the earth’s crust occasioned by the continuance 
of that process of cooling and contraction which 
has been going on since this planet ceased to be a 
liquid globe and began to have a crust. 
ike many another homely convenience of every- 
day life, the refrigerator-car, which is now 
attracting the attention of Congressmen, claims a 
Yankee origin. It was neverinventedatall. The 
Companion was in error recently in attributing 
the idea to an unmentioned meat-packer. The 
first refrigerator-car was ‘‘just fixed up” by a 
Yankee railway man, Mr. J. Wilder, now living at 
Woodstock, Vermont, who needed some such con- 
venience in his business. In June, 1851, the first 
car is said to have made its trip from Ogdensburg, 
New York, to Boston. The farmers near Ogdens- 
burg made a great deal of butter, but could not 
ship it to market except in cold weather. Mr. 
Wilder, who was then in charge of the through 
freight, conceived the idea of an “ice-box on 
wheels,” spoke to the president of the road, and 
got an order for the master mechanic to fix up 
several of them. The farmers were receiving only 
about twelve cents a pound for their butter. The 
iced car was loaded with eight tons of it and sent 
through, and was allowed to stand on the market in 
Boston till the butter was sold. It brought seven- 
teen cents a pound after paying all expenses and 
commissions, and the plan was voted a success. 
In a short time the road had a regular service on, 
using a number of cars, and the idea spread 
rapidly. Mr. Wilder did not patent his idea, but 
allowed it to be used by whoever so desired. 
ne matter in which all authorities in educa- 
tion agree is that the smaller number of pupils 
there are toa teacher, the better the teaching is 
likely to be. This is, of course, because a teacher 
can give more individual attention to a few pupils 
than to many. A recent census report discloses 
some interesting facts in this connection. There 
are now in the United States more teachers than 
there are clergymen, physicians and lawyers taken 
together. In eighteen Northern states the pro- 
portion of teachers to population is greater than 
in any European country, and in the whole United 
States the proportion is greater than in any other 
country except England and Wales. Whereas 
in 1870 there was one teacher for every one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven pupils, there is now one 
teacher for every seventy-one pupils. The teachers 
are, moreover, of greater average age, and thus 
presumably more experienced. 
andalism is common wherever there are fruits, 
flowers, or objects of historic interest, but few 
places suffer so severely as Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, in Concord, Massachusetts. The boulder 
which marks the grave of Emerson has grown 
noticeably smaller by the chipping of thoughtless 
or ill-bred tourists. Flowers and shrubs will not 
grow in the Alcott lot because visitors pick them 
leaf by leaf for souvenirs; and Hawthorne’s 
grave has suffered in the same way. An interest 
in Emerson and the Alcotts and Hawthorne seems 
to imply a love for literature and for refinement 
and the higher things of life; but certainly the 
persons who are guilty of such vandalism as that 
at Sleepy Hollow have not learned their lessons 
very thoroughly. 


—_ one with a taste for figures has been com- 
puting New York statistics on the basis of the 
minute instead of the year, with interesting results. 
He has found that two hundred and twelve letters 
are written every minute. A fire breaks out every 
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forty-eight minutes, and the fire loss is at the rate 
of twenty-five dollars a minute. Every ten minutes 
the police arrest some one for drunkenness; a 
pauper is buried in potter's field every two hours; 
a new lawsuit is begun every ten minutes; every 
forty seconds an alien immigrant arrives; every 
six minutes a baby is born, and évery seven 
minutes some one dies; a railroad-train arrives in 
the city every fifty-five seconds, and a ship sails 
away every forty-eight minutes. 
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“TOO FANCY.” 


harles Lamb, most devoted of brothers, once 

informed Mrs. Cowden Clarke that he was in 

the habit of calling his sister ‘Marie, when we are 

alone together, Mary when we are with friends, 
and Moll before the servants.” 

It is easy to guess that this whimsical reversal 
of what would have been the usual gradation in 
dignity was announced to counteract some mild 
protest of the gentle Mary at being reduced to 
“Moll” under any circumstances. Even Molly or 
Polly would scarcely have fitted her quiet, old- 
fashioned, charming personality—but Moll! No 
wonder the genial Charles took delight in such a 
triumphantly complete misfit. 

No small matter is more annoying to a large 
number of people than an error in their names, 
or any uninvited liberty in their use. That this 
has always been the case many centuries’ accu- 
mulation of jokes upon the theme bears witness ; 
but it is especially so to-day when, in a welcome 
reaction from the public and general use of nick- 
names and pet forms,—the undignified reign of 
“Mame” and “Flossie,” “Millie” and “Margie,”— 
even the smallest tots are addressed at full length 
by the stateliest of long names. So it is easy to 
sympathize with the feelings of a certain Annabel, 
whose delightful English grandmother has been 
spending the summer with her American grand- 
children. 

She is a fine, bright, spirited old lady, with white 
eurls puffing out under the quaintest of caps, 
black eyes snapping alertly behind large glasses, 
and the softest and sweetest of English voices; 
but a voice, alas! with not an h in its vocabulary 
that is not misplaced. 

Annabel is sixteen, and sensitive in her dignity. 
She is heartily fond of her grandmother, and too 
sensible to mind the absence of h’s in her ordinary 
speech; but she has been unable to reconcile her- 
self to their effect upon her own pretty name, 
which in conjunction with the determined old 
lady’s announced opinion that it was “too fancy to 
use the ’ole of hevery day,” descended suddenly 
from romantic Annabel to plain Hannah, a name 
she has always particularly disliked. 


“My granddarter Hannah’s ’air grows on her | 


*ead as ’andsome as hever I see,” was a compli- 
ment which brought no joy. “My Hannah ’as 
heyes like hopals, they’re that changeable.” “My 
Hannah ’as an ’eart and an ’ead that do the family 
credit.” ‘“Hamerican or Henglish,my Hannah’s 


as good a granddarter as I’d hask.” She has felt | 


so mean not to be pleased when the dear old lady 
has proudly proclaimed such opinions to visitors. 

But recently relief arrived unexpectedly. A 
maid came into service in the household whose 
name was really Hannah, and the old lady soon 
found the ensuing confusion troublesome. 

“Hannabel’s too fancy, and Hannah fetches in 
the ’ousemaid,” she announced, tranquilly, at 
breakfast the other morning. “Hannah, ’ereafter 
I'll call you Bell.” 

“QO grandmother, do!” cried Annabel, fer- 
vently. 

“I’m ’appy to find you halways hamiable about 
trifies,” rejoined the grandmother, with approval. 
“It’s a hexcellent trait, Hannah—I mean to say 
Bell.” 
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THE SECRET OF IT. 


he house held a merry family party. They 

were assembled to celebrate the birthday of 
Grandmother Birch, one of those delightful women 
who, lapping over into this day, retain all the 
vigor and virtues of a past generation. 

In enviable health of mind and body, full of 
energy and interest in everything about her, the 
vivacious old lady was receiving the homage of a 
large circle of children and children-in-law, grand- 
children and grandchildren-in-law, not to mention 
two tiny great-granddaughters. 

In the course of the evening, while games en- 
grossed the younger ones, the heroine of the occa- 
sion sat enthroned in a great chair, talking “old 
times” to an interested group of sons and sons-in- 
law. These gentlemen, successful in various 
callings, sharers also in their wives’ perplexities 
and trials in the management of their extensive 
establishments, were struggling manfully with 
their imaginations to reproduce the condition of 
Grandmother Birch’s younger days. 

She had conducted her own household quite 
without hired help, besides being dressmaker and 
peacemaker, mentor and friend to her own family 
of nine children, as well as to the various orphaned 
nieces and nephews who found shelter in her hos- 
pitable home. 

“Come, mother,” finally exclaimed one of the 
sons-in-law, a dignified manufacturer, “tell us the 
secret of it! How could you do all that you did 
and yet keep sound and sane and happy, and now, 
at seventy-five years of age, shame us all with 
your spirit and vivid interest in life? Why, you 
make us all seem fagged out!” 

“Why, I didn’t do as much as some other 
women,” said “mother” in deprecatory modesty. 
But when they continued to demand the “secret,” 
she reflected a little, and then said, with: charming 
ingenuousness : 

“Well, you see, I just did first one thing and 
then another.” 

The listeners gazed in admiring silence at the 


beautiful old woman. She, misinterpreting their | 


silence, was beginning to explain, when the manu- 
facturer interrupted. 

“Don’t, mother!” he begged. “Don’t spoil that 
perfect little autobiography. You ‘just did jirst 
one thing and then another.’ 1 intend to have 
those words framed and hung where every em- 
ployé on my premises can see them. And,” he 
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added, finally, “I'll have a copy in my priv 
office, too. And when I’m rushed to death, Ks 
remember to call a halt and just do first one 
thing and then another.” 
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‘AN EDISON EXPERIMENT. 


hen Thomas A. Edison was a boy, selling 

papers on a train between Huron and Cleve- 
land, he became so interested in electricity that 
he has never been able to let it alone since. Un- 
fortunately, his spare time off duty was not enough 
for his experiments, says the World’s Work. He 
urged his father to allow him to sit up nights and 
play with the telegraph; but Mr. Edison, senior, 
believed in early rising and early going to bed, 
and Thomas was sent to his room promptly at | 


read the papers the boy had brought home. 


Those two hours tempted the boy, and at last 
he hit on a plan for securing them. His chum 
lived about two hundred yards away, beyond an 
intervening orchard. The two'boys rigged up a 
telegraph circuit between their rooms. Young 
Edison made batteries of preserve jars. The day 
after it was in order he gave the extra papers to 
his chum, and when night came there were none 
for his father to read. | 

Mr. Edison seemed much disturbed by the loss 
of his daily reading-matter, and by nine o’clock, 
when it was time for Thomas to go to bed, he was 
very restless. Then the boy made a suggestion. 

“All the papers are down at Dick’s,” he said. 
“But Dick and I have a telegraph-line between 
ourrooms. I think perhaps I can call him up and 
get the news.” 

ae they adjourned to the boy’s room, 
and soon had Dick on the wire. Then while 
beyond the orchard Dick read from the neer and 
sent messages by telegraph, a Edison took 
down bulletins and handed them to his father. 

dtime was forgotten, and it was after eleven 
o’clock before the father was ready to quit. 

After that he seemed to have no more worry 
over the effect of late hours on his son, and young 
Edison had his time to himself for electrical ex- 
periments. 
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QUEEN ANNE’S LADY MANAGER. 


dmirers and enemies alike have credited Duch- 
ess Sarah, the famous wife of the great soldier, 
the first Duke of Marlborough, with a masculine 
intellect. Her most recent biographer and rela- 
tive, Mrs. A. Colville, while agreeing that the 
duchess was a match for most men, shows that 
her actions were marked by irresponsibility truly 
feminine. 


She was so much the woman, in fact, that the 
devoted duke, when begged to intercede for a 
man who had offended her grace, frankly replied 
that he would sooner fight the battles of Blenheim 
and Ramillies over than to try to reconcile his 
wife to anybody she did not like. 

The duchess was certainly masculine in the 
unconcern with which she viewed herself. After 
one of the duke’s battles somebody in conversa- 
| tion compared him to Belisarius. 

“Why Belisarius?” inquired a puzzled lady. 
“O madam,” said Duchess Sarah, impatiently, 





“because he had sucha brimstone of a wife. 

The duchess was many times in litigation, but 
each legal experience left her a little more char- 
| itable and sympathetic than it found her. 

A banker named Child was -) we and nearly 
| ruined by the Bank-of England. A friend of his 
rushing in where the duke feared to tread, stated 
his case to the duchess. Her answer was to place 
the following order in his hand: 

“To the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England :— 

“Pay the bearer the sum of £100,000. 

“Sarah Marlborough.” 

The bank ceased the prosecution. 
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| LOOK OUT FOR EXPLOSIONS. 


| "The careless striking of a match set a gas-well 

on fire the other day, and for one week it 
burned with fury. The air was filled with the | 
deafening roar caused by the reverberations of | 
the escaping gas. Streams of water were played | 
on the fire without effect. Finally a dam was 
constructed about the well, and filled. The accu- | 





mulation of water kept the flames down. 


When the first use was made of the natural-gas 
wells, people of a certain class were much dis- 
turbed. ll sorts of evils were predicted, and 
many letters of warning were received by the 
companies in charge. : 

One man sent a caution against boring much 
into the earth. The world was a hollow sphere 
he said, filled with a gaseous substance, and 
—— like a balloon in space. If the gas were 
allowed to escape, disaster would follow. 

Another, claiming to be a scientific man, assured 
the owners of a well that any fire coming in con- 
tact with the escaping gas would be communi- 
eated to the gas beneath, and cause terrific ex- 
plosions. “Men are too inquisitive,” he said. 
“They peer too far. Let them beware.” 

The gas companies have kept on boring, and the 
world has so far held itself together. 
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MR. BALFOUR AND THE CADDIE. 


paw affiliations crop out where they are least 
expected, as in an instance which Mr. Harry 
Vardon has given in “The Complete Golfer.” 


Mr. Balfour plays an excellent game of golf, and 
he has a surprising memory for the caddies who 
have served him. Once, when on the tee just about 
to engage in a foursome, he recognized one of his 
opponent’s caddies as a boy who on a former occa- 
ps had carried his own clubs, and nodded kindly. 

Naturally the caddie was immensely flattered, 
but he strove to account for the courtesy poy 7 

“Ve see,” he said to a colleague, “hoo we Con- 
servatives ken one anither.” 
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MR. ROOT’S PLEASANTRY. | 


hen Mr. Root was at the head of the Depart- 
ment of War, a deputation of Creek Indians 
found their way into his room by mistake. 

“I am sorry,” Mr. Root said, when he realized 
the error into which they had fallen, “but I can 
do nothing for you. I have jurisdiction over navi- | 
gable rivers, but not over Creeks.” 
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SYMPATHETIC COURTESY. 


H° who can put real human sympathy into the 
conventional phrases of courtesy is indeed a 
man of tact. 


| Le Rire represents a dentist’s servant opening 


the door to a patient. 
“And whom, sir,” asks the servant, bowing low, 
“shall I have the misery of announcing?” 





Brown’s Bronchial Troches are invaluable to 
elderly people. Prevent dryness of the throat. Insure 
ease of breathing while in repose. Avoid /mitations.{ Adv. 


FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 
Zi vse the fabrics made only by the 
o ete « 
King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 


No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 








nine, while his father sat up two hours longer to | Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon having the 
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TO 


CALIFORNIA 


EVERY DAY 


from Sept. 15 until 
Oct. 31, 1905, colonist 
rates to all principal 
points in that state 


? J"  viaé 
UNION PACIFIC 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FROM 


Chicago $33.00 
St. Louis $30.00 


Short Line Fast Time 
Smooth Roadbed 


Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 
Inquire of 


E.L. LOMAX,C.P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 











McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinets 


reduce kitchen work by half. Each cabinet 
has the full working surface of an ordinary 
kitchen table, with an added drop leaf, if 
desired. To prove to you the value of a 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinet, we will place 
any one of them on 

30 Days’ Trial in Your Own Home. 

You need not take our word for the saving 
of time and food supplies which the Me- 
Dougall Kitchen Cabinet will effect. Just 
put it to the actual test, and judge of its 
merits for yourself. 

llustrated Catalogue Free, 
showing the various — of McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinets, ranging in price from 
15.75 to $54.00. When writing for the cata- 
ogue please give your local dealer’s name 
and address, and state whether he sells 
Mc Dougall Kitchen Cabinets or not. 
sk your Dealer to show you the 
McDougall Kitchen Cabinets. 


Look for the name-plate, ‘‘Mc ian- 











apolis.”” It is your guaranty of quality. 

Would you like a McDougall Kitchen Cabi- 
net in your home? Then write for detailed 
particulars of our 30-Day Trial Offer, and do it now. 


G. P. McDougall & Son, 
525 Terminal Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Prophy-factic, 
. Tooth Brush. 


Teeth are intended to last through 
life, but they will not unless 
cleaned regularly and frequently. 
The Prophylactic Brush with 
bristles arranged in irregular 
tufts cleans between and back 
of the teeth and prevents 
secretdecay. Curved to fit the 
smouth; pleasant to use. 


Adults’. . 35c. 
Youths’. . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 


Always sold ina yellow box. 
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Dealers or by Mail. 
Get “Tooth Truths” and 


know more about teeth 
and their care. Sent PREE. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 


159 Pine 8t., Florence, Maas. 











OULD you like to 
make delicious 
bread at home? 


—Bread which 
is well “raised,” and has a 
thin, flinty brown crust 
which cracks in breaking? 

—Would you like to 
make bread with practically 
no trouble or annoyance to your- 
self—without having your hands all 
plastered with dough? 

Then buy a Universal Bread Maker! 

You don’t need any previous knowledge 
of breadmaking to make bread with the 
Universal. 

You simply prepare the liquids, yeast, 
milk, water, etc.,—sift the flour, then 
pour all the liquids, then all the flour, into 
the Bread Maker, and turn the handle for 
only 3 minutes. 

Mind you, no dough pounding or irk- 
some kneading—no chance for dirt or germs 
to get into the dough and spoil your bread. 

At the end of the 3 minutes the dough 
will be more ‘horoughly kneaded than you 
could possibly do it by hand. 

For the Universal, because of its pecu- 
liarly shaped kneading rod—an exclusive 


dealer's. 
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How to Make Bread at Home 
in Three Minutes. 







“Universal’ Bread Maker 


So that if you pay 5c for a pound loaf from your baker and use only two loaves a 
day or 730 a year, a Universal will save you just $18.25 a year, or 9 
times its cost—its retail price is only $2.00 at any hardware 

Can you afford to be without this wonderful Bread 


If you are anxious to secure a Universal Bread 


feature—folds air zento the dough—without 
cutting it or mashing it. 

You see when the Universal has folded 
the air into the dough, this air surrounds 
each yeast and flour particle, causing the 
bread to thoroughly“rise”—and when bread 
thoroughly “rises” it’s bound to be light and 
airy. 

* ecanee the air, yeast and flour to- 
gether form the gas that makes dough rise. 

So that bread made with the Uni- 
versal Bread Maker “rises” better, and 
is, in every way, superior to ordinary hand 
kneaded or bakers’ bread. 

And remember, each pound loaf will 
cost you only 2%c at the most for materials 
when you use the 


Maker at once, you can buy one for $2.00 
at your Hardware dealer’s—Be sure you 
get a Universal, for you'll lose money 
if you buy any other kind, for no other 
can fold the air into the dough as the Uni- 
versal can. \ 

We have a booklet which tells all about 
the Universal Bread Maker, which we will 
send to you free upon request. 

Just drop us a post-card—write on it 
“Send me your book on the Universal 
Bread Maker free of charge” and then write 
your name and address plainly and 
distinctly. 

Write the postal now. Address: 


LANDERS, FrARY & CLARK, 


48 Commercial St., New Britain, Conn. 
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stand where rolling vapors shroud 

The golden hills that spread so fair; 
Pale light is filtered through the cloud, 

Thick moisture weights the clinging air. 
I see no flash beyond the gloom, 

Yet there the flame of battle runs, 
And thence is borne the cry of doom, 

The broken thunder of the guns! 





My soul is shaken with their din, 
Rocked with the standards borne on high ; 
I feel the sweeping charge begin ; 
My heart is spent with those who die! 
Yet back and forth with measured pace, 
Beside the breastworks blank and tall, 
I march the track with unmoved face, 
And hold my manhood’s blood in thrall. 


The war-horse neighs behind the gate, 
The horseman soothes him, at his side ; 

I guard the patient ranks that wait, 
Heart-spurred, but silent—restless-eyed. 

They may not break the bound that keeps 
Each man an atom in his place ; 

No baser is the guard that sleeps 
Than he who leaps the appointed space! 


With steady tramp, with close-locked lip, 
I bear inert the silent gun. 

See how the standards rise and dip, 
There—where the scattering vapors run! 
Who calls? Who passes? Who complains? 

Who gives the challenge and reply? 
My heart is tugging at its chains, 
And pleading to the smoke-dimmed sky! 


Noon dies—nor finds the fighting done ; 
Still shriek the guns beyond the hill; 
We know not if the day be won, 
We trust the word that holds us still. 
Bravest when we at last despair 
Of summons swift by bugle-call— 
Ah, praise us, comrades! for we bear 
A strain that makes your struggle small! 





O glorious ranks that break and charge, 
That feel the fierce unchecked desire— 
The hope that stings—the impulse large 
That spurns the force of steel and fire! 
With what high hearts you play with fate, 
Meet scathe or death, and cheering fall! 
Take ye Godspeed from us who wait, 
Mute guards beneath the barrack wall! 
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OLD DEACON BALDWIN. 


HANGES came in the little 
old church in Hillsboro, but 
Deacon Baldwin survived 
them all for three-quarters of 
a century, during two-thirds 
of which he bore his title and 
its attendant honors. But for 
a longer period he was in the 
choir; for he entered that 
while still a lad of fifteen, and 

by the time he was twenty was its leader. 

Not to speak of the rest of the church, what 
changes those years wrought in the choir! He 
had taught the grandmother of his leading 
soprano her do-re-mi, and he had sung his own 
first tenor against a full score of basses who 
passed in procession with the years. New 
hymn-books came, and sheet music from the 
oratorios. The old-fashioned fugue went out, 
and the classic anthem came in. Even his 
tuning -fork became obsolete. But, although 
he never had occasion to use it, he always 
carried it, and it was years before he overcame 
the habit of reaching toward his waistcoat 
pocket when the minister announced the hymn. 

Then the high old pulpit was discarded, and 
a brass lectern and rail were substituted. The 
gallery was remodeled, and the church was fitted 
with new pews. And now the choir-loft came 
in for consideration. It must be changed, and 
a new pipe-organ purchased. 

Deacon Baldwin had lived through very 
much, but this seemed too much for a conserv- 
ative old man. He was counted among the 
opposition. He was grieved, indignant, that 
such a change should be considered without his 
approval, and even without his knowledge of 
its inception. 

Very well, said those who were foremost in | 
urging the change. If Deacon Baldwin did not 
like the changes he could resign, and let some 
one else lead the choir. He was getting old. 
His voice was no longer resonant. It often broke 
on high notes. It was time the deacon made 
way for a younger man. 

The organ was built and added to the other 
improvements, and the day approached when 
the rejuvenated church edifice was to be ready 
for occupancy and rededication, for during the 
changes the congregation had worshiped in the 
vestry. But there was no one in the village 
who could play a pipe-organ till Deacon Bald- 
win’s granddaughter came back from Boston, 
where she had been studying music. 

‘‘We didn’t know you were studying the 
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organ,’’ said her friends. ‘‘We thought you 
were studying the voice and the piano.’’ 

‘*So 1 was,’’ said she; ‘‘but I heard that the 
new organ was to be built, and I was intending 
to come home and take music pupils, and 1 
couldn’t think who else there would be to play 
the new organ, and I put in the last six months 
on the organ. I thought how nice it would be 
with grandfather leading and me to play.”’ 

The opposition to Deacon Baldwin was silent 
for the time, for the word went round as his 
granddaughter had spoken it. And Deacon 
Baldwin trained a chorus of twenty voices for 
the rededication. He was a good drill-master, 
and although his voice was broken, his beat 
was true; and the organ, played by the young 
girl, put new life into him. His son, no longer 
a regular member of the choir, came in with 
the basses for the occasion. 

‘‘What a splendid rehearsal!’’ said the mem- 
bers of the choir, as they went home on Saturday 
night before the rededication. ‘‘How the old 
deacon loomed up on that Te Deum! He may 
be old-fashioned, but his time is true as a clock, 
and he knows a discord when he hears it.’’ 

And so the opposing members of the choir 


| began to feel that the presence of the old deacon 
| was not an unmixed evil in the choir, and the 


rest regarded him with a certain pride. But 
some of them trembled lest his voice should 
break in the Te Deum, and cover the choir 
with humiliation in the presence of the noted 
minister who was to preach the opening sermon. 

The preacher spoke of the glory of the former 
house, and of the greater glory of the latter; of 
the mingled sorrow and joy in the old days 
when the changes brought memories as well as 
hopes, and told of the necessity of adapting the 
life of the church to the changes in the com- 
munity, but of the importance of conserving 
all vital elements in the old, and carrying them 
on into the new order of things. Speaking of 
the great things which had been done in the 
old building, and looking forward to the new, 
he said, ‘‘To me it is an inspiring thing to learn 
that this fine choir, gathered about this new 
organ, represents three generations of those who 
have consecrated their gift of music to the service 
of God.’’ 

After that it was no wonder that the deacon’s 


| voice broke a little on the Te Deum; but it was 
| not sorrow that was choking him. 
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A BATTLE WITH THE SEA. 


o engagement of the Civil War was carried 
N on with more heroism and endurance than 

that fought by the Forty-ninth United States 
Colored Troops after hostilities were over. The 
Magazine of American History contains an account 
of the tussle in which the black soldiers bore 
themselves so bravely. The steamer Merrimac, 
loaded with cotton, left New Orleans for New 
York carrying, besides her regular passengers, 
thirty officers and nine hundred colored privates. 


For several days all went well. Then the vessel 
sprung a leak, fires were dampened and the alarm 
spread. It was found that the iron supply-pipe 
through which the water for the condenser was 
taken from the sea was broken, and the place of 
leakage could not be reached. The passengers 
were panic-stricken. One small, fat German went 
about wringns his hands and crying: 

“Ach! e are at the bottom of the sea! If we 

New Orleans will dey gif me pack 
ye 

he water gained fast. The only hope a, in 
keeping afloat until a vessel could be sighted. The 
colored troops were pres into service, and 

roved themselves the heroes of the occasion. A 

ine of men was established from the hold to the 
deck, and buckets were passed as rapidly as hands 
could move. On deck another line stepped back 
and forth with well-trained military tread. 

The work below was most exhausting. The 
men at the bottom could not hold their position 
more than three minutes at a time. They were 
blinded and _ half-strangled by the swashing sea- 
water and bruised by the lumps of coal which 
dashed about. 

But no one faltered, and high above the noise 
rose the clear, sweet voices of the workers, now 
singing an army song, now a cheery negro melody. 
The music brought new mage to the hearts of the 
passengers. Hour after hour the men worked 
and —~ and the sea did not gain on them. 

Two days passed, and the drinking water gave 
out. Then they could no longer sing, and their 
parehed throats were eased am y a scanty 
supply of oranges and lemons. ut still they 
worked. On the third day the lights of a steamer 
were seen only half a mile away. Rockets were 
sent up, and with great difficulty, on account of 
her wet ammunition, a gun was fired. To the 
dismay of all, the steamer passed on. Quickly the 
soldiers formed a line once more, and the weari- 
some labor began again. - 

After sixty-five hours of bucket-passing a 
steamer was sighted which responded the call 
for help, and the water-logged Merrimac was 
towed into harbor. 

The men who had sung so cheerily in the midst 
of hard labor and in the face of death were thor- 
ou; “x d exhausted, but they had not lost their 
lig t-hearted gaiety. 


* 


AN OBSERVATION TOWER. 
a N 0, I can’t take boarders,” and Miss Comp- 


ten looked defiantly at her old neighbor | 


as she spoke. “I haven’t got a room to 
spare.” 


“Why. Lucilla!” said the neighbor, feebly. “Of 
course I’m never one to push in, but I can’t help 
knowing you’ve got four spare rooms you don’t 
occupy, and these folks are friends of my cousins. 
I’m sure if J lived in a corner house all by myself 
I’d be glad and thankful to have them.” 

“If you’d lived in a corner house all alone for 
fifteen years you’d feel just as I do,” said Miss 
Compton, firm y- 

“When you have boarders in your house you 
can’t go into their rooms without knocking, and 
then sometimes they don’t want you. I’ve heard 
Mrs. Sawyer tell, so I’m speaking with knowledge. 

“Now I’m not one to go gaping from lower-story 
windows, but behind curtains up-stairs nobody 
can take offense. When there’s a funeral or a 
wedding at the Orthodox, I go into the west room 
and watch it. When there’s anything going on at 








the = reg Gy you know there’s most always 
something—I step into the east room. 

“Then most of the summer folks from up on the 
hill drive down to the club-house pleasant days, 
and I run in when I hear wheels and see who ‘tis 
—from any north window I can watch them quite 
a distance. And the south room I use when it’s 
getting toward mail-time, and band-concert nights, 
and a good many times off and on. 

“Now I should like to know if you think I’d 
count any six dollars a week worth being hived 
up down-stairs for?’’ demanded the mistress of 
the corner house, triumphantly. “And I haven’t 
mentioned Fourth o’ Ju y, Memorial day nor the 
circus p’rade, either!” 
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JohAm Vetice Cheney 
R= what is written on this leaf 
By frost and shower: 
“T lived my life; I knew not grief 
Before mine hour. 


“Untroubled, daylong did I play 
Where warm winds blow; 
Mine was a happy, happy way; 
I made it so.” 


The cheery, sweet philosophy 
From Nature’s pen! 

Thus will she write, at last, maybe, 
On hearts of men. 
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TOYS FOR THE BABY. 


n the course of his brief but eventful life of 
| seven months and twenty-two days Baby 

Morenstow had received many gifts. On the 
very day of his birth Grandfather Morenstow 
started a bank-account for him, and Grandfather 
Faxon promptly followed with a block of railroad 
stock. The grandmothers had lavished silver and 
fine linen upon him. The aunts on both sides had 
given him so many strings of coral and pins and 
things that his proud mother almost regretted 
that her first baby was not a girl. Uncle Jack had 
promised a pony as soon as his legs lengthened a 
little. 


But, strangely enough, among all this splendor 
and substance there was not a single plaything— 
unless Great-Aunt Henrietta’s gift, a carved ivory 
rattle, once the toy of a small royalty, and now 
almost too precious to be handled by pee ae 
eould be regarded as a toy; and when his mother 
realized this she felt age eved. 

“Just think,” she said to the baby’s father one 
evening, after they had witnessed the nightly 
miracle of his dropping off to sleep, “just think, 
the poor: little fellow hasn’t a single thing to play 
with! Not even a woolen rabbit.” 

“Tt’s up to us,” the baby’s father cheerfully 
observed. 

The very next day Mrs. Morenstow was called 
to the telephone. 

“Yes, it’s Jimmy,” came over the wire in her 
husband’s voice. “I’m at Kaiser’s. Yes, the toy- 
shop. Come down as soon as you can, please. 
I’ll meet you at the door. What for? ny, to 
help buy things for baby.” 

wenty minutes later he met her at Kaiser’s 
door, and firmly grasping her arm, hurried her 
through the big —- 

“Oh!” she suddenly exclaimed. “See that little 
Saratoga trunk! It’s got a real lock and key, 
Jimmy!” 

“We'll stop on our way back,” said he, gently 
dragging her on. 

e stopped at a counter of mechanical toys, and 
the clerk smiled in unsurprised greeting. 

“There!” said Mr. Morenstow. “Do you see 
on _ fire-engine, Ethel, with all that appa- 

us 


ra 
“Oh! But, Jimmy, it isn’t for a a 
“They begin to play fire—almost right away.” 
“But not before they can walk!” she said. 

“When he’s bigger perhaps. By and by —” 
“Nonsense, Ethel!” he said. “I was only a little, 

a very little older, when I began to want one.” 
“Now a rubber doll —” she said, reasonably. 
“One of those painted squawkers!” he said, 


rudely. 
“Jimmy, Fins | have you so set your mind on a 
fire-engine for baby?” 

“Well, you see,” he said, softly, his boyish face 
flushing, “as far back as I can remember I always 
wanted a fire-engine for Christmas—and nob 
ever gave me one—and—say, Ethel, did you never 


” 


want — 

“Yes—awfully!” 

Mrs. Morenstow turned to the clerk with sudden 
decision. 

“Will you please send —” . 

“J'll take it right along!” Morenstow joyously 
countermanded. 

When they were in the street he became 
thoughtful. 

“Ethel,” he said, “what was it that you always 
wanted ?” 

“A yo trunk for dolls’ clothes—like the 
little one I showed you—and nobody ever —”’ 

“We'll go back and get it.” 

“Wouldn’t it be awfully young and silly?” 

But she allowed him to turn her about, faintly 
rotesting the while, and when they left the shop 
he second time he had two packages instead of 

one. 

The nurse met them at the door. 

“Nothink is the matter with ’im,” she said, “but 
Hi want you two to come with me.” 

Meekly they followed her to baby’s crib. There 
he lay asleeP, a rag doll of hideous mien tightly 
clasped in his arms. 

“My niece, with seven of ’er hown, made it for 
*im,’’ nurse explained, “colorin’ it with ’ome-made 
dyes. ’E made it a hidol at once, joined to it, and 
would not be separated.” 

“O Jimmy,” whispered the baby’s mother, as 
they hung over the crib, “I’m so glad he’s got 
what he wanted without waiting years and years!” 


* © 


A WISE OX. 


he old homestead of the poet Whittier has 

been endeared to the nation by the many 

bits of descriptive verse which the poet 
wove into his poems of New England life. In 
“Whittier: Prophet, Seer and Man,” the author 
gives these instances of Whittier’s boyhood : 


Rising abruptly almost from the Whittier garden 
was “Job’s Hill,” a lofty eminence from which a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country could 
be obtained. It was on the slope of Job’s Hill 
that the young poet when quite small found him- 
self confronted with great peril, from which he 
was saved only by what in a human being we 
should call presence of mind on the part of a 
favorite ox named “Old Butler.” 

One side of Job’s Hill is exceedingly steep, too 
steep for such an unwieldy animal as an ox to 
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descend rapidly in safety. Greenleaf went to the 
pasture one day with a of salt for the cattle, 
and Old Butler from the brow of the hill recog- 
nized him and knew his errand. 

As the boy was bent over, shaking the salt out 
of the bag, the ox came down the hill toward him 
with flying leaps, and his speed was so great that 
he could not check himself. He would have 
erushed his Pee prema but by asupreme effort, 
—_ himself together at the right moment, 

e creature leaped straight into the air, over the 
head of the boy, and came to the ground far below 
with a tremendous concussion and without serious 
ny to himself. 

r. Samuel T. Pickard, in his “Life and Letters 
of Whittier,” gives another anecdote about this 
famous ox, as related by Mr. Whittier: 

Quaker meetings were sometimes held in the 
large kitchen at his father’s house. One summer 
day, on such an occasion, this ox had the curiosity 
to put his head in at the open window and take a 
survey of the assembly. While a sweet-voiced 
woman was speaking, Old Butler paid strict 
attention ; but when she sat down and re rose 
a loud-voiced brother, the ox withdrew his head 
from the window, lifted his-tail in air and went off 
bellowing. This bovine criticism was greatly 


| enjoyed by the younger members of the meeting. 


* ¢ 


STRENUOUS STILLNESS. 


erfect stillness is something that scarcely 
Pp seems compatible with physical strenuosity ; 

nevertheless, posing for an artist may be- 
come, in the maintenance for long periods of a 
difficult attitude, one of the most trying of athletic 
feats. When Meissonier, the famous French 
artist, was painting one of his battle scenes he 
hired several old soldiers for models—seasoned, 
tough veterans, whose experience and endurance 
would, he thought, be useful in enabling them 
both to understand the positions required and to 
hold them. They did so, indeed, as well as any 
one could; but it was an every-day affair for a 
model to faint, and more than once to collapse 
with exhaustion, and require the services of a 
physician. 


Especially difficult were the poses representa- 
tive of cavalrymen slain or wounded and falling 
from theirsaddles. Despite an ingenious arrange- 
ment of straps and slings hung from the ceiling of 
the studio to afford such support as was possible, 
these poses remained so hard that one old soldier 
declared fervently when the picture was finished : 

“Monsieur Meissonier, I have been six times 
wounded, and once nearly frozen on the field, and 
once they were going to barr. me, but it was all 
nothing to this. Nothing! othing! It is not 
hard to fall out of the saddle, really. A bullet 
helps one so neatly one scarcely knows when one 
touches the ground. But then, you see, one is 
allowed to fall all the way; one is not halted in 
mid-air. 

“You are painting a great picture, monsieur, 
and I am proud to be in it; but if you could have 
pat me there with a pistol instead of a paint-brush, 

should have preferred it.” 

It was long a current tale that the model for 
another painting Li Meissonier, entitled “The 
Brawl,” actually died as the result of long posing 
in an unnaturally strained position for one of the 
= intertwined and struggling combatants in the 
picture. 

This was not true. Indeed, he lived to boast 
much and volubly of his achievement, and it served 
him as his chief professional recommendation 
afterward. 

Rolling > his sleeve and displaying an arm 
heavily corded with muscle, he would say to a 
prospective employer: 

“Monsieur, behold! Is not thatanarm? Aha! 
Truly! You are not the first to admire it. Anda 
leg to match, monsieur; a leg that is veritably 
superb! But I donot praisethem,I. Thereisno 
need. These arms and these legs have been 
immortalized. They belong to art; they are con- 
secrated to art—at a sacrifice of personal 
convenience. Monsieur, it was I—I—who posed 
to Monsieur Meissonier for ‘The Brawl’!” 


* © 


PRAISE, BUT QUALIFIED. 


ld Lady Hanson soon discovered that her 
O pretty granddaughter Margaret had been 

brought up with a great deal of petting, 
and what Old Lady Hanson considered a lamen- 
table absence of New England discipline. 


“*Praise to the face is open disgrace,’ I tell her,” 
said the old lady, not long after Margaret had come 
to spend the summer with her. “But I guess I 
ean counteract some of it,” she added to the 
neighbor who was her closest friend, and sympa- 
thized fully with her point of view. 

Margaret was at first amazed, then indignant, 


y | and at last somewhat hurt by the old lady’s way 


of treating her; then as she grew fonder of her 
grandmother, in spite of the lack of the praise to 
which she had been accustomed, she determined 
to merit the old lady’s approval for something, 
and win her commendation. 

“It’s no use being able to sing or play or look 
sy. ”? said Margaret to herself. “I must show 
New England housewifeliness to please grand- 
mother.” - 

So during the long summer she learned to sweep 
and cook, and even to wash and iron the shirt- 
waists in which her grandmother grimly acknowl- 

ed in the recesses of her soul “the child looked 
altogether too pretty.” And at last a day came 
when, the old lady having one off for a little visit, 
Margaret proudly swept, dusted and set to rights 
the entire house. 

“T believe she’ll have to praise me,” the girl 
said to herself, as she sat, proud but tired, waiting 
the old lady’s return. “I’m sure everything is 
clean and back just where it was. She’d know if 
a single chair or mat was misplaced.” 

When Old a Hanson came and Margaret 
joyfully announced her Le ge the grandmother 
could not suppress a gratified smile. 

“You’ve been a smart girl,” she said, cordially, 
“a real smart girl.” Then she looked at Margaret 
and remembering her own principles, looke 
about for a straw to which they might cling. 

“I—I’ve always had Kien he Progress’ on top 
of ‘Willis’s Poems,’ not underneath ’em,” she said, 
with surprising mildness; “but of course I can’t 
expect you’re going to get everything right the 
first time.” 

* © 


A NATURAL REMEDY. 


inat the remedy is sometimes worse than the 
disease is again shown by an incident 
chronicled in the New York Times. A 
prominent politician has a wife who is a model of 
domestic carefulness. She has a talent for making 
bread, and takes great pride in having her loaves 
turn out well. 

One evening she had set the batch of dough to 
rise in the kitchen and was reading in the parlor, 
when her six-year-old we | came running to her, 
crying, ““Mama, mama, there’s a mouse jumped 
into your bread-pan!” 

The good woman sprang from her seat. 

“Did you take him out?” she asked, frantically. 

“No’m, but I done just as good. I threw the 
eat ,, and she’s digging after him to beat the 
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TOYS. 


BY CAROLYN BAILEY. 

ll up and down the land I go 
With mother, making calls, 
And sit in chairs so much too high 

In strange and different halls, 
And cannot think of things to say, 
And feel so pleased to start away. 


But when we come to home again, 
I'm glad as glad can be 
To see the very oldest toys 
All waiting there for me— 
The horse with missing tail, the blocks, 
And all the soldiers in their box. 


The hose-cart with the broken shaft, 
The doll that will not talk, 
The little duck that ran so fast, 
And now can’t even walk. 
They all are friends so tried and true 
Because of what they used to do. 


And every day when I'm away 
I know they miss me so. 
I never ought to leave them once, 
They're sensitive, you know. 
And just to comfort them a mite 
I take them all to bed at night. 


——~e pee 
HOMER IN BUSINESS. 


BY EMFEIGH MERWIN. 


or some time Homer had known that money 

is useful—one can buy such nice things 
with it. Next he learned that having 
pennies given one by grown-up folk is not the 
same thing as to earn them by doing some work. 
Homer thought he would like to be a wage- 


earner. 

So at the breakfast-table he asked father for 
work, 

‘*Hum-m!’’ said Mr. Barber, looking thought- 
fully at the small figure of his son. ‘‘Nearly 
every day men come into my office looking for 
employment, and now you want work! What 
could you do, if I may ask ?’’ 

**Oh, 1 could do most anything,’’ said Homer, 
hopefully. 

Father thought a little. The desire to work is 
such a fine one that it ought to be treated 
seriously, even in such a small person. 

‘*Very well,’’ he said, finally. ‘‘Do you 
remember the kindlings that a man unloaded 
yesterday over the back fence? Well, you may 
carry them to the wood-shed and pile them up 
neatly. When I come home to-night I will pay 
you. ” 

Homer worked bravely, but how tired he did 
get! You see, he was very little, and even 
laborers much older get tired of their work 
sometimes. But he kept manfully at it. 

At night Homer sat on the gate-post, waiting 
for his father, and proudly led him to the wood- 
shed to see the neat pile of kindlings. 

‘*The work is certainly well done,’’ said Mr. 
Barber. ‘‘I will pay you promptly, as soon 
as you send in your bill.’”’ 

**Bill? What’s that?’’ asked Homer, puzzled. 

“It is the custom in business,’’ explained 
father, ‘‘to present a bill, a written statement 


of goods sold or work done, together with | 


your charge. We must be businesslike, of 
course. ’” 

Homer was a trifle disappointed, for he had 
expected his wages at once. But still hopeful, 
he asked his father to explain a little; and then 
he was hard at work again, this time with 
pencil and paper. 

At the end of fifteen minutes he presented 
this ‘‘bill’’ : 

Mr. A. B. Barber, 
Dear Sir, 
You O me 17 cents for carying wood. 
Yours with love, Homer. 

**This bill,’’ said father, ‘‘is not exactly like 
others that I have seen, but there is something 
about it that I like, after all!’’ 

The bill, passed round at the supper-table, 
seemed to please everybody. Indeed, grandma 
smiled and smiled until she had to wipe away 
a tear! 

Homer’s eyes were sparkling. Father counted 
out seventeen cents—one dime and seven shining 
new pennies—and laid them on the table. 

**Will you kindly write me out a receipt for 
this money, Homer ?’’ he said. 

‘‘What’s a receipt??? demanded Homer, a 
little tired of ‘‘the law’s delay.’’ 

“*A receipt is a written statement. that you 
have received your money. It will insure me 
against having to pay this bill a second time,’’ 
said Mr. Barber, gravely. 

Again Homer toiled over a pencil and sheet 
of paper, until he finished this receipt: 

Dear Father, 


I’ve bin pade, 
Homer. 


“Don’t you think,’’ asked mother, in a low 
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The wise teacher 
then replied 














‘*No,”’ said father, quickly. ‘‘He will learn 
to spell soon enough, and I intend to keep these 
papers just as he wrote them. There is more 
in them than the spelling. ’’ 

And he did keep them. Just a few days ago 
Homer, now a grown-up business man, with 
boys and girls of his own, came to visit his father 





and mother. And father, now a white-haired 
old gentleman, generally called ‘‘grandpa’’ 
nowadays, opened a drawer in his desk, and 
took out that very ‘‘bill’’ and ‘‘receipt,’’ which 
he had kept, oh, ever so many years! The 
papers were yellow with age. He told them 
all how Homer earned his first money. 
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LITTLE TRAVELLERS. 


BY H. C. HILL. 


” h,’”’ cried Bobbie, ‘‘see the funny little 
bug on my hand!’’ 

Papa looked up from his paper and 
saw that the little white object that Bobbie 
was holding was a little seed-traveller. It had 
circled in through the window and was resting 
on his hand very lightly, as if it were ready to 
fly away again. 

‘*That is a little traveller,’’ said papa; and 
then he blew ever so lightly, and the little 
whirling thing rose, and being caught by the 
draft of the window, sailed away again. 

‘*Where is the little traveller going, papa?’’ 
asked Bobbie. 

**To find his new home,’’ said papa. ‘‘ You 
know that his mother has been wise enough to 
start him in the right way. At first their home 
was low down in the grass, close to the earth, 
and there they lived in a small, round yellow 


house. You call it a dandelion, but it is a little | 


home full of brothers and sisters. Now this 
seed family have work to do in the world. 
They must go away and find a place for them- 
selves, where they can bloom, and so make a 


| if they live so near the ground the seed babies 
| will not be able to catch the breeze as it passes. 
| So when the time for them to go draws near, 
|she runs up on a long stem, and so lifts the 
| whole family up into the sun and air, where 
| the seed children may see the world, and go 
| away to make a home for themselves. 

‘*The wise mother dresses them all in white, 
| and of the thinnest material, so they will be as 
| light as feathers. 
| ‘*I think she even kisses them good-by as she 
| lets them slip out of the home, and when the 
| breeze comes by they sail up, up, and out of 
the field and away over the hill until they come 

to some nice soft earth, and there they fall 
down and cling to the soil snugly, and hide 
until all the snow of winter has passed. Then 
| they begin to grow, and make a dandelion of 
| themselves and a lot of little seed babies of their 
own.’”’ 

**T am glad we put that seed baby out of the 
| window,”’ said Bobbie. ‘‘Now he can find a 
place for his home.’’ 

‘*Perhaps it will be right under your win- 


voice, ‘‘that we ought to correct the spelling?’’ | new home. The mother dandelion knows that | dow,’”’ said papa. 
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THE TINTYPE BOY. 


BY NANNIE BYRD TURNER. 
H° looKs so very old and quaint, 
The little Tintype Boy, who stays 

In mother's box that she unlocks 

To show us children, rainy days. 
His jacket short, his trousers long, 

His hat and hair a curious style, 
And such a prim, stiff air with him! 

I always want to smile. 


He lived, oh, many years ago, 
A long, long time ahead of me; 
And mother says before her days 
He had this picture taken. He 
Had many books to learn, she says, 
And scarcely ever saw a toy, 
And at his school kept every rule, 
Queer little Tintype Boy! 


What do you think? I know him well! 
His name and mine are just the same. 
He comes each night at candle-light 
And joins in every jolly game. 
I see him in the corner now, 
His face all full of smiles and joy. 
Why, don't you see my father? He 
Is the little Tintype Boy! 


c PII 5 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, CHARADES. 
1. 
~ first leaves many miles behind, 
ly last is not reversed ; 
= | whole, when duly shipped, you'll find 
ft travels in my first. 
Il. 
To do my first is simple, but 
I doubt if some are able; 
my second holds a fruit or nut 
Jpon the dinner-table. 
Good boys my third what is not right, 
Though youthful comrades banter ; 
While all accountants, day or night, 
Perform my whole instanter. 
III. 


At my first my third, clothed in my second, my 
fourth. My whole means to get into favor. 








2. A TRAVELLING PUZZLE. 
Begin each word with the final letters of the 
preceding word. 
Example—Boston, once, centipede, Detroit. 
I went from ey A London one year, 
And the luggage I was exceedingly queer, 
The one who takes charge of a state, 
A conquest fraught deeply with fate, 


A medicinal plant, 
A gift from your aunt, 


A sign of a lock and its mate. 

A game by the boys often played, 
A villain of whom I’m afraid, 
One whom you'd entertain, 


High wind and hard rain. 
A fruit liked by man and by maid. 


3. ADDITIONS. 

Add a syllable and change benevolent into to 
become excited; to chant into sole; part of the 
body into to stir about; to begin into to frighten; 
a vegetable into an insect; grain to be ground into 
cartilage; a pines of retreat into to lie close; 
refuse into a ottery; a tag into a piece of furni- 
ture; a stopper into to perform clumsily. 


4. PUZZLE. 

I am sometimes very small, never very large; 
yet large or small, the earth would be desolate 
without me. With one prefix, I yield; with an- 
other, I replace; with a third, i go before; witha 
fourth, I attain what I desire; with a fifth, I with- 
draw; with a sixth, L go back; with a seventh, I 
advance; with an eighth, I consent; with a ninth, 
I go between. 


5. FIFTEEN INSECTS IN HIDING. 
7 cousin, though a pleasant girl, 
S quite a fly-away. 
The beech-tree’s cool, enticing shade 
Can searce prolong her stay. 
Each ruffle, as her gown sweeps by, 
Looks dainty, fresh and neat. 
“— approach, eseape she plans. 
he’s always on her feet. 
“Yes, I abhor nets,” once she said. 
Her hair is unconfined. 
The polo custom she admired, 
Was Percy in her mind? 
When Katy did her mother call, 
She used a telephone. 
I found the mill ere yet too late, 
And made the matter known. 


They’re cosmos, quit, O brother mine, 
You would provoke a saint. 

Her hands I clasp, I derive joy 
From play so droll and quaint. 


This pickled beet let us forbear, 
Nor deign at all to taste. 

Give us no jig, germs threaten us, 
There is no time to waste. 


6. CURTAILMENTS. 

Curtail and change a pronoun into gauzy ; a bird 
into a cat; a feather into a fruit; a system into 
a fish; a country into a coin; a geometrical figure 
into a young animal; a tool into a scheme; close 
into lairs; harsh into to cut; to satisfy into argu- 
ments. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Tine, tin; shine, shin; wine, win; ‘dine, din; 
fine, fin; pine, pin. 

2. Lot. Dairy; dilatory; I told Ray; lady, or 
it; idolatry; Olad,try! I; I dry a lot; Lora, tidy; 
dirt. O lay; daily, rot; “O try,” laid 

83. Mart, martyr; wave, waver; cut, cutter; 
cape, caper; tape, tapir; till, tiller; colt, colter; 
corn, corner; but, butter; save, savor; may, 


mayor. 
4. 1. Possessions. 2. Sessions. 

3. Mummies. 4. Giggling. 5. Gog- 6. CANE 

gles. ACID 
2 wi ; ° NILE 
5. 1. Wind, mill—windmill. 2. SDBN 





Canter, bury—Canterbury. 
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variety. Mill prices.. Liberal remuneraticn. Write 
for particulars, giving responsible references, to 
A. M. MOSELY, Mill Agent, 373-375 Broadway, New York City. 
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Representatives to take orders | 
for staple and novelty Dress 
Goods, White Goods, Silks, ete. | 
y Qualities guaranteed. U nlimite: d 
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FOOTBALL 


Vigorous, healthful, gg makin 

exercise f you don’ t pity, footbal 

you miss half the fun of living. Get 

al) & M” outtit at once and enjoy 

the autumn days. If your dealer 
tries to sell you something 
“just as good” as D & M 


It’s Time 
to Kick. 


‘Try another dealer 
ata- 

























Tre Gyroscope at Sea.—The German 





or send to us. New 
logue ready; send for it. 










MAYN. 
Plymouth, N. 7. 


VELLASTIC UNDERWEAR. 


A New Kind of Undergarment that is Fast 
Coming Into Universal Use. 














style of underwear made by the Utica Knitting 
Company, and known as Vellastic Utica Ribbed 
Fleece Underwear. 

By reason of its low price—fifty cents a gar- 
ment—and its superior quality, this line of under- 
wear is coming into great demand. 

Its elasticity, which results from its rib feature, 
combined with its warm fleece, makes Vellastic 
Utica Ribbed Fleece especially desirable for per- 
sons whose work involves much bodily movement 
or exposure to the weather. 

Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece Underwear 
always retains its shape and elasticity in wash- 
ing, and the fleece its downy softness. 

Men’s garments are a revelation of comfort 
to men who wear them for the first time. 

Men’s and women’s garments at 50c. 
children’s 
union suits 50e., in 
two-piece suits, 25c. 
the garment. 

The trade mark, 
Vellastic Utica Rib- 
bed Fleece, is sewed 
on every garment. 


each ; 


not have them, write 





Made under Fabric 


Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 Booklet and sample 








The Boy Who Stands 
Fascinated 


by the building of a mighty bridge,—who lingers 


spellbound in the doorway of a big powse plant, 
who likes to tinker with machinery, w 
y the wonderful ~ wry intelligence that lans 
ge, a railr meg My a locomotive,— 
that 1 is the boy we are tee ing fc 
To him we can open the 2 teway to a knowl- 
edge and understanding of these modern 


ENGINEERING 


miracles, and fit him to do this sort of work him- 
self—to be not a workman, but a real Engineer, 
not the man with i] fetes: -hammer, but the 
man who does the plan — oe Depry og! ae details, 
tells others what to do and 

The American School of cst at isthe 
only correspondence school offering instruction 
in Engineering under the direction of regular 
teachers of a resident engineering college, 
Armour Institute of Technology. Tuition is 
very moderate—$10.00and up. We have a monthly 
payment plan for the boy with limited funds. 

Make your inquiry to-day. Select one of the fol- 
lowing courses in which you are interested and 
give information requested in inquiry blank below. 











Railroad Engineering. 
Surveying. x | 
Hydraulics | 
heet Metal Pattern Draft’g. || 





deeds acting 
Are am 
——- and Builders’ 















Course 
and Cotton Cou Course. 

Woolen and W Worsted Goods 
I] Course. | 
Knit my ke | 
| ateey Course || 
| itunes for entrance to || 
| engineering schools). H] 
I oc tivanstexstessunsssvsseea ‘ Age || 
| 
| | Adérens Rieeeceiestonnedvevecntheine : | 
| Occupation I} 


| CO , 
IL Mention Youth's Companion, 0 Oct. 12, 1705. | 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology, 





;aS a gyroscope, independent of magnetic influ- 


Hetehins Eggs in a Beehive. — Mr. 


a? | ix s by placing them, enveloped in cushions 
In the stores this winter may be seen the new | oy wegen dt . 2 2 


sizes in | 


If your dealer does | 


us, giving his name. | 
| and the incrustation of wood, but it is thought | 
of fabric free. Utica Knitting Company, Utica, N.Y. | 








mn Chicago, Ill. 





navy is experimenting with a form of the 
gyroscope which is intended to correct errors of 
the mariner’s compass, and in certain cases, as, 
for instance, in submarine boats, to replace the 
compass. The apparatus is based upon the 
tendency of a gyroscope to retain its axis of 
rotation in a fixed position. If the axis is set 
to correspond with the course of the ship any 
change in the direction is immediately shown 
by the rotation of a ‘‘rose,’’ or compass card, 
within which the gyroscope is suspended. 
Deviations of the magnetic compass are detected 
by the instrument. With the aid of an electro- | 
magnetic attachment the apparatus can be 
caused to act either as a magnetic compass or 


ence. - 


Henry Decker of Rome, Ohio, says the 
Scientific American, has succeeded in hatch- 


in the upper section of a beehive occupied by a 
busy swarm of bees. The idea having occurred 
to him that a beehive might serve as a chicken 
incubator, he first measured the temperature in 
the hive with a thermometer, and finding that 
it closely corresponded, as he had anticipated, 
with that of an ordinary incubator, he made 
the experiment with gratifying success. Eighteen 
out of twenty eggs were hatched. The bees 
working in the lower section of the hive appear 
to have made no objection to this singular utili- | 
zation of the heat developed by them. 
e 

old - Plated Lace.—A novelty of French 

invention is a process for electroplating 
delicate laces so as to give them a brilliant 
flexible surface of gold, silver or other metal. 





an industrial scale. So thin is the metallic 
deposit that the softness of the lace is not de- 
stroyed. The first suggested uses of the metal- | 
lized lace are for furniture covers, wainscoting | 


that they may also be employed in the trimming 
of garments and the ornamentation of head- | 
dresses. ® 


hina’s Neglected Resources. — Ac- 

cording to information sent to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, the swarming | 
population of China has failed to appreciate | 
one of the greatest sources of wealth of that | 
country, namely, its vast areas of hillside and | 
mountain land suitable for grazing cattle, sheep | 
and horses. They use the trees for lumber and | 
the brushwood for fuel, apparently without 
thinking of the immense pasturages which the | 
luxuriant growth of grass would supply. It is | 
thought that this may be due in part to the | 
prohibition of meat-eating by Buddha, but at 
present almost all classes of Chinese eat meat 
whenever they can get it. On the other hand, 
fisheries of all kinds have been carefully devel- 
oped in China. * 
g~woed and Glow Lightning.—Some of 

the peculiar appearances of lightning flashes 
have been made the subject of a communication 
to the French Academy of Sciences. Observers 
frequently notice that a lightning flash has a 
flickering appearance. This is ascribed to several 
successive flashes following the same route at 
very brief intervals. Sometimes there are five 
or six separate flashes of this kind. Again it 
has been observed that a lightning flash leaves 
a glow behind it which makes an impression in 
a photograph. ‘The glow is believed to be due 
to the momentary incandescence of the air 
through which the lightning has just passed. 

® 


T™ Tantalum Lamp.—The new incan- 
descent electric lamp, in which tantalum 
is used instead of carbon to form the filaments, 
is said to give satisfactory results. Samples 
of the new lamp were exhibited at a recent 
meeting of the Iowa Electrical Association, and 
it was stated that there was no doubt of the 
superior efficiency of the tantalum filaments. 
The consumption of current for equal candle- 
power stands in the ratio of about three to five 
in favor of tantalum as against carbon. The 
new lamps are turned out in considerable quan- 
tities by manufacturers in Germany, who say 
that their ‘‘life’’ also compares favorably with 
that of carbon lamps. e 


pee wer Brass.—Experiments aimed at 
developing the resistance of brass to the 
action of sea-water, with a view to its employ- 


| and even that gave me great distress. 


|It is announced that a company has been | 
| formed for the development of the process on | 


|} and vigor and made me a well man again. The 
| catarrh of the stomach has disappeared entirely 





ment for constructing submarines in France, 


have shown some remarkable results from the | 


addition of aluminum. The internal structure | 


of the alloy is strikingly changed by a very 
small percentage of aluminum, and the color 
changes are surprising. From half of one per 
cent. up to five per cent. of aluminum gives the 
brass a deep golden color. If the quantity 


of aluminum is increased beyond five per cent. 
a ‘‘superb rose-color’’ results, which reaches 
its maximum when the aluminum amounts to 
seven per cent. With ten per cent. of alumi- 
num the color turns to a silvery white. 





BobcE’s INSTITUTE, May St. VALPARAISO, INDIANA, 
BUY FROM THE 


wanvracturer GLASS PINS OR BADGES 


ape! — School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 
Made as ordered in any way or 
material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize. 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 at ple, 10c. 

Ster. Silver. $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our elab ne tal telling 
all about aioe Styles in J. and silver, 
Batisfacti: mn  sueran' teed. Celluloid 
Buttons aa Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, Ni. Y. 
ELASTIC TOP. 






















<a Buy from 
ye the Mill 


Hosiery for the whole 
family at a saving of 25% 

No. 5060, Ladies’ four- thread 
lisle thread best cotton hose, 
black or tan, with our elastic top. 


35 cts. 3 pairs $1.00. 
Post-paid to any address. 

Be sure to give size of shoe worn. 

Our illustrated Catalogue, sent 
free,contains more than fifty styles 
of hose and chart giving sizes re- 
quired for every size of shoe. Send 
trial order for hosiery to-day and 

see how much better ours are 
than those you usually buy. 


LAWRENCE KNITTING CO., 
Lawrence, Mass. 



























3 «GOLD GOLD” 
“GooD,” HE SAYS, “BUT COMFORT BETTER.” 
“Food that fits is better than a gold mine,” says 


| a grateful man. 


“Before I commenced to use Grape-Nuts food 
no man on earth ever had a worse infliction from 
eatarrh of the stomach than I had for years. 

“IT could eat nothing but the very lightest food 


“I went through the catalogue of prepared 
foods but found them all (except Grape-Nuts) 
more or less indigestible, generating gas in the 
stomach, (which in turn produced headache and 
various other pains and aches) and otherwise 
unavailable for my use. 

“Grape-Nuts food I have found easily digested 
and assimilated, and it has renewed my health 


with all its attendant ills, thanks to Grape-Nuts, 
which now is my almost sole food. I want no 
other.”” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 





Michigan. | 
Ten days’ trial tells the story. | 


There’s a reason. 

















‘* These two J use daily."’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 
Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves while it 
beautifies. No 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG’S 
Arnica Jelly (carvoictea) 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 

Take it with you wherever you go. 
It your druggist hasn't it—Send to us. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C, H, STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 

















‘‘High as the 
Alps in Quality.’’ 





Do You Realize that while you are read- 
ing this at least a million people are eating 


PETER’S 


THE ORIGINAL SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE ? 


A nutritious, easily digested food, and an “‘irresistibly 
delicious”’ confection. Wholesome as bread and butter. 
If you have never tried PETER’S write for sample. 
Lamont; Corliss &Co. ,SoleImp’s,Dept.9,78 Hudson 8t.,N.Y. 
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Room for 5 Toes. 

Broad Tread. 
Med. Sole—A Shoe 
Without an Equal. 


Shoemakers with forty years’ i and 








SHOE 


“LETS THE CHILD’S FOOT GROW 
AS IT SHOULD.” 


Made in Box and Russia Calf, Patent Colt. 
durable Oak soles. 


None genuine unless stamped Educator on sole. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ ‘ . 5 to 8, $1.50 
CHILD’S ° 8% to 11, $1.75 
MISSES’ e 114 to 2, $2.00 
f J 24% to 6, $2.50 
(a) BOYS’ . 1 to 5, $2.50 
By mail 25 cents extra. 
EDUCATOR Educator Rubbers Fit Educator Shoes. WRONG 
way We make shoes for every member of the 


‘amily in our seven 
ding the famous * Al America 
on .00 Shoe. 
for Illustrated Catalogues. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 


TRADE-MARK 
STAMPED 
ON SOLE. 


foc 


CATO 


REGISTERED. 


MADE ALSO FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


Strong, 
A pliable, neat and reliable shoe. 


pup factories, inclu- = Pinched Toes, 


Corns, Bunions, 


SEND TO-DAY Deformed Feet. 


18 High Sweet, BOSTON, MASS. 


















comfortable, pretty figure fashion. 





The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, 


= says that waists are smaller, deci- 
dedly round, the lines rather tapering, with 
the bust higher—in fact, the outline of the form 
clearly defined—nothing radical in this. 
This type of 
form may be easily obtained from the shaping of a 


WARNER’S RUST-PROOF. 


Price, One to Five Dollars per pair. 


These corsets are all 
equipped with the fa- 
mous “Security” Rubber 
Button Hose Supporters 
—a splendid corset and 
an equally splendid hose 
supporter. 
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EVERY PAIR 
GUARANTEED 


San Frantisco. 
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TELECRAPHY—-THE 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Bea telegraph ¢ operator. Good wages, 
Great op ach teleg ies for acvencetsont, 
telegraphy quickly. Bene | 


Telition and expenses lc 
LS students earn board if desired. 
‘8 SCHOOL a, 
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J.and 
iow.W Water St Milwaukee, 





An American Encyclopedia of Sport. 


SPALDING’S 
ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


Is a series of comprehensive books by the leading authorities 
. 2 


PRICE 10 wer mg psf 


No. Play Basket- 
Ball. By &. a Her a 
of the” fficial Basket - Ball 
Guide. Sloteins full instruc- 
tions for players, both for 
i the expert and the novice, 
duties of officials,and specially 

d full-page pictures showing the correct and in- 
correct methods of playing. 

No. 218. 2856 > sh ~Ay wate Contents: Roseasitg for 
exercise in the summer; eee rules for bicycling; 

n 


when going up-hill; 


out on summer nights; venti- 
| af 





b~ —! 2 bedroom ; veniilating 
how to obtain_pure 
air; “pathini; salt-water baths 
at home; a substitute for ice 
water; drinking ice water 
cure insomnia; asleep in two minutes; for those who 
ride wheels; summer outdoor ex: xercise ; profuse per- 
men danger of checking perspiration ; dress, hot 


eath: = ‘ete., ete. 
No Jin Jitsu. A complete description of this 


guniie hesteane system of self-defense. Each move 
thoroughly explained and illustrated with numerous 
full-page ange or of Messrs. A. Minami and 
Koyama, two of the most famous exponents of the 
Jiu Jitsu in America, who posed especially for this 
hoo Be sure and ask for the Spalding Athletic 
Library book on Jiu Jitsu. 
Association Football. No. 240. 

Football Guide. No. 242. How to Play Fi 

Official Basket-Ball Guide. No. 244. Golf Guide for 1905-6. 


- PER COPY 
Each book complete in itself. For 


sale by all dealers, or by mail. 10 Cents 
FREE & boy should send for a copy of 


seems, bey Fall and Winter Sports 
opal logue—a complete illustrated history 
of everything used in sport—fully illustrated. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Sotens's O Official 











Rew Test, Ctengn, Dosew, B. Lovie, Boston, Baltimore, New 

Syracuse . Buffalo,’ Kansas City, Pittsburg, Montreal, 
— ane llndelpht Pp San Fr 
Washington, “— 





Edison Phonograph 


Ty boy can do it. Amusement halls in 
cities charge you Ic. to 5c. to hear each 
ison Record. You can give Phon _ 
concerts to friends and neighbors and c 
Oc. admission—$1 to $2 per comet 


5c. to | 
{rn 
verybody enjo n Phonograph-- 
folks as well os lathe. There's always fun 


re there's a Phonograph. It soon pays 
for ull —. —e 
you lack the money, rents to 
buy one for you. Then pay mong Back from 
e concert pro 
The improved Edison Phonograph is the 
most perfect type of sound reproducer. 
costs no more than inferior imitations, yet 
ing constructed on the only correct cchentie 
and mechanical principles, is far superior to all 
others. Edison Gold Moulded Records are 
highest in ~~ « yet lowest in price of any 
good recor very genuine Edison Phon- 
om and Edison’ old Moulded ‘Record 
bears s the inventor's Trade Mark signature, 


cost from $10 up; 
hn 35c. agers a us for free list list of 
Records and new booklet, ‘‘ Home Entertain- 
ments With the Edison Phonograph,” which 
tells how any boy or girl can conduct a 
Phonograph concert and make money. 


Phonographs sold by dealers everywhere. 


National Phonograph Co. 


13 LAKESIDE AVE., ORANGE, N. J. 





- | spite of the multiplicity of patent lawyers and 


*- | in a small way, and he went to him. 





} 
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= SUCCESS AT LAST. | 





| the machinery of the Patent Depart- 
ment is in excellent working order, and in 


the increased facilities for protecting invention, 
it is rarely the inventor himself who profits 
financially by the product of his brain and 
labor. The struggle of Lyman Blake, chronicl 

in the New York Press, is a common exper 

ence, but the success is an unusual sequel. Far 
oftener the inventor sees another grow rich on 


STAMPS, S33! cit. Hart, Corga.cte,.tc, Agta we. 


CUTICURA GROWS HAIR, 
/ P~—Llears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
v and Heals Humors when | 
| 


All Else Fails. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emolilients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- | 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, | 


and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, | 
healthy scalp. (Adv. 











Reduced Rates on Household Goods 





his cherished idea, while he himself lives 
dies a poor man. 


P Washingtopand Oregon. 
Blake went to New York in the latter part po Shipping Co. 96 D Washington Bt., Chicago, 


of the sixties. He had invented a machine 
attaching the uppers of women’s 
soles. With a few dollars in his 
large fund of faith and expectati 
he arrived in the city and put 
House, then a fashionable hotel. 

Joyously and confidently he started out to 
show his machine to capitalists and manufac- 
turers. When the first man he approached 
dismissed him with a curt, ‘‘No, I don’t think 
we care to take it up. Good-day!’’ Blake was 
sorry for him. By and by he began to get sorry 
for himself. Day after day he sat in the waiting- 
rooms of the wealthy, and day by day his con- 
fidence dwindled away—that is, his confidence 
in himself. He never lost faith in the value of 
his invention. His money gave out, and he 
began to live on credit. His dreams of being a 
millionaire grew fainter and fainter. 






to or from Colerado, California, 
Write 














e Best Cooking Range Made. 
$10 to $20 Saved. 


FREIGHT PAID. 


Your money refunded 
after 6 months’ trialif 


CLAPP’S 

















is not 50% better 
than others. My 


euperior location] | 
on Lake Erie, 
where iron, ste el} | 


coal, freights and 
skilled labor are 
cheapest and best, en- 
ables me to furnish a 
EOF. NOTCH Steel Range at a clear saving of 

0 to $20. Send for catalogue of five distinct lines 
A. fifty styles and sizes, with or without reser- 
voir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 621 Summit St., a Ohio. 


PRACTICAL STEEL RANGE MAN. 








He determined to make one more attempt. 
**Take it at your own price!’’ he cried to the 
capitalist, who, like all the rest, declined to | 
take it up. ‘‘Let me have one hundred dollars 
and you shall have it.’ 

**Really, I would like to help you, but I am 
very busy,’’ replied the capitalist. 

Blake went into the street like one in a night- 
mare. Wearied in soul and body, he thought 
of Gordon McKay, a friend who was in business 


‘*Take it for anything you will,’’ said Blake. 
‘*This thing will drive me crazy. All I want 
is enough to pay my board bill and get home. 
I am desperate. ’’ 

McKay thought there was a possibility of the 
invention being worth trying. } 
**Do what you please,’’ said Blake. ‘‘I’ll 
be satisfied if you give me a cent for every pair 

of shoes sewed with my machine. ’’ 

McKay advanced money enough to enable the 
inventor to get home. Blake died about ten 
years ago, a very wealthy man. McKay became 
a multimillionaire. The invention is still in use. 

In England it is known as the ‘‘Blake’’ and 
in America as the ‘‘McKay’’ machine. 
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A DEED OF REAL CHIVALRY. 


Prevents Wet Feet 









The inner soles are made by a patented process 
so that they resist dampness and keep the foot 
dry and comfortable, thus preventing colds, 
pneumonia and other serious sicknesses. 


Worth Cushion 








Saves the Stockings which means less mending, 


because the cushion or inner 
sole makes a soft cushion under the smooth leather on which 
the foot rests, causing less friction. Made in various styles, 
heavy and light, lace, button, Congress and dainty Oxfords. 


Men’s $3.50 to$4 Women’s $3 and $3.50 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn't them send his name 
to us and we will mail to you our cat- 
alogue and find a way to supply you. 


y» The Cummings Co. 


406 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 













To Aid 4 
Digestion {| 


Half a teaspoonful of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water makes diges- 
tion natural and easy. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic) 








of Quality for boys 

and girls. No. 719 

is a handsome Fall 

and Winter Stocking, 
madeof heavy merino, 

part wool and part cot- 

ton, combining warmth 
and durability. Ribbed 
leg, fast black. Hardly 
necessary to say that, like 
other ‘‘Jron Clads,’’ it 
wears splendidly, and is only 


25 cents a pair. 


Send 25 cents for each pair 
wanted, mentioning size, if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 

“ 

Every mother should have 
our “ Stocking Guide for the 
Family.” FREE. 

COOPER, WELLS & CO., 


300 Broad Street, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 











he noblest act which the author of ‘‘An 

Observer in the Philippines’? saw in his 
journeyings was not performed on the battle- | 
field, nor yet in the hospital, civil or military. | 
But it was the spirit of self-sacrifice displayed 
by one American physician toward another—a | 
man whom he did not know even by sight. | 

On the Logan were a young doctor and his | 
wife and three small children. When we 
boarded the Sherman we saw the children and 
their father, from whom we learned that the 
mother had without any warning developed | 
tuberculosis. An examination ordered by the 
surgeon of the department resulted not only in 
directing the immediate return of the mother 
and children, but also in the recommendation | 
that the husband should accompany them. 
When the request was made to the surgeon of 
the division, great difficulty was experienced in 
securing the desired permission. 

Another physician, who had been three years 
in the Philippines, and had secured a stateroom 
upon the Sherman, was so impressed by the | 
apparent need of his brother physician, whom | 
he had never seen, that he did all in his power | 
to aid him. It was said that there was no 
room on the Sherman for the family; that all 
the staterooms were taken. | 

‘*Then I will give up mine to them, for I feel 
that they should go home.’’ 

““The doctor cannot be spared. He has-only 
recently come to the Philippines, and we need 
his services.’’ 

**I have served three years, and want to go 
home very much, but I will take his place and 
serve his three years, in order that he may go,’? 
was the reply of Doctor Patton. 

Later it was found that an arrangement could 
be made which would allow the husband a 
leave of absence for one month after reaching 
San Francisco. 

When one considers the trying climate of the | 
Philippines and the arduous service which an | 
army surgeon is called upon to perform, he is | 
glad to lift his hat to Doctor Patton. 
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HANDY FEAT. 


M': Nolan’s description of an acrobatic per- 
formance was clear enough to any listener, | 
although his excitement over it led his tongue, 
as usual, into unfrequented mazes of speech. 

‘*He was a wonderful man, that man was,’’ 
said Mr. Nolan to his audience. ‘‘You’d see 
him go up a ladder wid the ind of it up in the 
air, and the bottom of it risting on a kind of a 
sofa piller, an’ you’d say, ‘There’s a man going 
to his death.’ 

‘*But was he? Nota bit of it! Anny man 
that can get such a foothold on the air wid his 
hands, and be as handy wid his feet as a 
monkey, there’s no fear for him!’’ 





Breakfast Cocoa 
is the purest, most delicious cocoa made—anywhere or at any price. 


Lowney’s is the highest grade cocoa possible. 


It has the 


rich, full flavor, and consists of nothing but the choicest cocoa 


beans ground to flour fineness. 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not loaded with ground cocoa shells, 
flour, starch, dyes, or other adulterants. 
Insist on having Lowney’s and help the Pure Food cause. 
The Lowney Receipt Book is Free. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 447 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Say, this 
is great!” 


“HUSTLER 
i ASH SIFTER. 


a ‘HUSTLER. 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. You save all the coal from the ashes 
and it’s clean. Pays for itself the first 
season and it’s good for years. Notice the 
name—‘‘ HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t 
it send your name and his and ask for 
catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CoO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 











SEND 60 CENTS 


and we will mail you, post-paid, 15 months’ subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, the standard fancy- 
work magazine, also a stamped cambric pattern of this 
handsome twenty-eight-inch Lace he aos. oomagg cemy 

alone, 35 cents; Battenberg, Rings, 
Cambric Pattern Thread and Braid, $1.50 additional, 
Subscription to THE Priscitia, Pattern and material 
for making, $2.10. 





is authority for all kinds of Art 
The Modem Priscilla Needlework, Silk and Lace 


Embroidery, China, Oil and Water-Color Painting, 
House Decoration, Cook ing and other practical Home 
and Household matters. Subscription Price, 50 Cts. 


FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 


If you accept our 60-cent offer, we will mail you, /ree of 
charge and post-paid, a copy of our xew PRISCILLA 
NEEDLEWORK BOOK, containing the’ latest designs 
for Costume Embroidery and Home Decoration in 
Battenberg, Point Lace, Mountmellick, Hardanger, 
Eyelet, Hedebo and Silk Embroidery. Sample 
Copy of Tue Priscii.La sent for two 2-cent stamps. 
The Modern Priscilla, 112 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. 























AND 


ORGANS 


Are the most sat- 
isfactory instru- 
ments that you 
can buy at any 
price. They are 
Magnificent ex- 
amples of the ab- 
solute perfection 
of the builder's 
skilland art. Com- 
bined with beauti- 
ful and artistic 
cases, the produc- 
tions of the lead- 
ing designers, is 
the most exquisite 
tone quality that 
ever delighted 
your ear. More- 
over Cornish Pi- 
anos and Organs 
are famous for 

their durability. 


CORNISH PIANOS 








LATEST ia ag —" CONCERT 


$29 


OAs DOWN. 
Balance on easy ou pu 
installment plan. When y Cornish 
instrument, you buy for a 
lifetime. Only the finest 
material that money can 
buy is used in Cornish in- 
struments and only the most 
skilled workmen are em- 
ployed. Cornish Pianos and 
Organs are sold toyou direct 
from the factory. You save 
all the agents’ profit and pay 
at your own convenience. 


Artistic Cases 
Newest Styles 

Pure, Sweet 
Tone Qualities 


OUR OFFER 


We will ship you any Cornish 
Pianoor Organ you may select on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
and guarantee safe delivery. If 
you are not fully satisfied with 
the instrument after a month's 
trial, return it at our expense, 
Even if after a year's use the 
instrament is not satisfactory, 
we will refund your money with 
7 per cent interest in 
addition, giving you 


One Year's Free Trial 


Would we make this offer 
if Cornish instruments 
pw ® not thoroughly 


FREE 


1, The Wonderful Cor- 
nish Album, a most re- 
markable piece of print- 
ing describing choicestot 
fifty styles of Cornish 
Pianos and Organs rang- 
ing in price from the 
least expensive to the 
finest ever built, 








THE CUKONA, 


$10 


Cash Down, 
Balance on 
easy install- 
ment plan. 





2. Aset of embossed min- 
iature Pianos and Organs. 

8. Names and addressesof 
Per Month 5,000 registered purchasers, 
only on our easy an 4. Our B owshad gand you a 

wo years’ mus! education 
installment plan, absolutely free. 


Sit down and write to-day for these Free alds. 


CORNISH (9, Washington, N. J. 


CHAPEL ORGAN FOR HOME, 
CHURCH OR HALL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








CURRENT EVENTS 








y gee New Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
which was signed August 12th, was not 
published until September 27th. It differs from 
the earlier treaty in several important parti 
uwlars. It runs for a period of 10 years; 

embodies a recognition on the part of Grg@t 
Britain of the paramount political, military and 
economic interests of Japan in Korea, and on 
the part of Japan of the right of Great Britain 
to take such measures as she may find necessary 


|| for safeguarding her Indian possessions; it 


applies the principle of ‘‘the open door’’ for 
the commerce of all nations to Korea; and, 
most important of all, it pledges each power to 
come to the assistance of the other in war, not 
merely when its ally is attacked by two powers, 
as in the earlier treaty, but when it is involved 
in any war in defense of its territorial rights or 
special interests ‘‘in the regions of eastern 
Asia and India.’’ 


gee Explosion at Peking.—At the 
Peking railway-station, September 24th, 
as a train carrying one of the four missions 
ordered abroad to study foreign political methods 
was leaving, a bomb was exploded inside a 
private car, which killed four minor officials 
and wounded over 20 other persons. Among 
the wounded were Prince Tsai-Tche, who is 
the leader of one of the most important missions, 
and Mr. Wu, who was formerly minister to the 
United States. The man who threw the bomb 
was blown to pieces by the explosion. The 
outrage is believed to have been the work of 
Chinese anarchists. ° 
r iigee Hungarian Crisis has become more 

acute through the rejection by the leaders of 
the coalition parties of conditions laid down by 
Emperor Francis Joseph at an audience, Sep- 
tember 23d. ‘Ihe Emperor desired the coalition 
majority to submit proposals for the formation 
of a cabinet on the condition that questions 
relating to the language of command in the 
army be excluded from any program submitted 
in regard to the army ; that the foreign missions 
remain intact; that the budget, ordinary con- 
tingents to the army, commercial treaties and 
sums required for military purposes and for the 
Hungarian expenditure for the dual monarchy 
be voted; and that the economic and other rela- 
tions between Austria and Hungary be revised 
by negotiations between the two governments 
and parliamentary committees. The coalition 
leaders declined to assume the responsibilities 
of government upon these terms. 


weden and Norway.—The delegates 
from Sweden and Norway, who were in 
conference for several weeks at Karlstad, arran- 
ging terms for the dissolution of the union 


between the two kingdoms, reached an agreement | 


September 23d upon a treaty which will become 
effective when ratified by the two parliaments. 
The chief obstacle to an agreement, the 
Swedish demand for the demolition of the Nor- 
wegian fortresses on the frontier, was removed 
by a compromise, under which certain fortresses 
will remain, but will not be used for fortifica- 
tions. ‘The two countries agree to submit any 
differences which may arise between them, 
which do not involve the integrity, independence 
or vital interests of either, to arbitration through 
the tribunal of The Hague. They agree also 
to submit to arbitration the question whether 
any given dispute is a proper subject for arbi- 
tration. The conditions of interstate traffic and 
the common use of waterways are defined, 
and it is provided that after the ratification of 
the treaty Sweden shall recognize Norway as 
an independent country, and thereafter each 
country shall be relieved of responsibility for 
the acts of the other. 
a 


he Cholera continues to prevail in Ger- 
many. Up to September 24th there were 
243 cases and 81 deaths. The first case in 
Berlin, that of a canal boatman from the river 
Warthe, was reported September 23d. 
& 


eef - Packers sentenced.— Four officers 

of the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger beef- 
packing company pleaded guilty in the United 
States Circuit Court at Chicago, September 
2ist, to the charge of accepting rebates from 
railroads, and were fined from $5,000 to $10,000 
each. These cases are noteworthy as the first 
successful prosecution of individuals responsible 
for rebate agreements. 

i 


ecent Deaths.—Dr. Thomas John Bar- 
nado, founder of many hospitals and homes 

for poor English children, who is credited with 
having rescued 60,000 boys and girls from 
poverty to thrift and good citizenship, died Sep- 
tember 20th, aged 60.—Hon. Charles ‘Triplett 
O’ Ferrall, member of Congress from Virginia for 
12 years, and governor of that state 1894-8, died 
September 22d, aged nearly 65.——Hon. Henry 
Howard, Governor of Rhode Island 1873-74, died 
September 22d, aged 79.——Wheeler Hazard 
Peckham, one of the foremost lawyers of New 





York, died September 27th, aged 72. 
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1) Cured to Stay ~_ 4 
4 needed afterwar 7F ree, 
P. Harold o. Bopae N aA 





BIG INCOMES, $20 to $25 ween 


for getting orders for our celebrated Teas, , Baking 
owder, Spices and Extracts. For special terms address, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., Dept. Y.C., 33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


Large protits made on asmall 
plot of ground. Roomin your 
garden to grow a ——_ 





crop. Hardy in U. 8. ane 

Canada. Send four cents and 
get our booklet CU H, telling all about it. Address, 
McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 





HOPEWELL 
CLOTH 





LET US PAY YOUR H ? 
DRESSMAKING BILLS! 4LOW 

| giving you the three or four profits 
that usually go to middlemen. Your dress- 
muker or tailor can fit you best. Your chief 
concern should be to get the proper material. 
For style, beauty and utility, you cannot find 
a@ more perfect cloth for tailor-made suits, 
skirts, etc., than the 


“ HOPEWELL ” MELTON 
bought direct from the HOPEWELL MILLS. 
$1.30 PER YARD, 54 INCHES WIDE. 
You would pay from $1.50 to $2.00 per yard 
for this cloth anywhere else. Made ina large 
number of designs and an extensive line of 
colorings and mixtures. Absolutely all-wool 
— guaranteed to be — straight, fleece wool. This 
means fastness of color, luster oomtens its 
shape,etc. It means the best kind of ec onomy. 
Thrée-fourths of the cloth offered you as 
“all-wool”— both in the piece and in ready- 
made garments—is only “eommercially all- 
wool.” That means that it contains cotton 
and shoddy—usually lots of it. 
Drop = a postal. Tell 
Samples Free! t: what colors and 
mixtures you prefer. Our samples will be 
sent you by return mail. You cannot afford to 
buy your winter garments until you have seen 
these samples. Mention Youth’s Companion. 
HOPEWELL MILLS, Dept. C, HOPEWELL, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
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‘Hamilton Rifle £26: 2. 


tice or uiton small game. Our new model 
No. 28 is an automatic loader and ejector: 
bolt ootlon, finely tapered, beautifully finished barrel. 
Only $3.00. Ali gu dealers. dlodel. Fo. ford Gi Pigment Baek. 


passed. Address 


Instruments. Dreams, U pitorme Ese i 
plies. Lyon &H ealy’s “Own Make” In- 
struments are used x. the greatest 
— Fine © aataloane 400 illustrations, 
ailed free; ds. Band Musie and 
ee for Apabtons Hest Cornets from $7.50 
upw Easy paymeuts accep 
CHICAGO, 


LYON & HEALY, 4 Atoms, Sie MUSIC HOUSK. 


NATUR® 


The closet with a slant. 
Embodhes the only real im- 
provement in water closets 
ever made. There's a pro- 
found yet simple fae 
reason why 4 
the NATURO. icc 
is apersonal necessity which | # 
you will understand after 
reading our illustrated book. 
sent free. You need the ® 
truth on health and comfort. 
Write for book 12 its free. 


THE NATURO COMPANY, 


SALEM, N. J., U.S.A. 


ENTS 


Toothache ff 
Cum 


not only stops tooth- 
ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow Label. 
At all druggists’ 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 15 cents. 
Cc. $s. ene Si | Larned : St. omen naman 
=) 


















A Swell Affair. 


























t*eDAISY AR RIFLE 


mae tha please any boy, and his father and mother will have noth- 
ing oa ma ut, for the Daisy is absolutely safe. 
times without reloading and shoots straight — making target-practice a great 
pleasure and most beneficial training for the boy. 

, The Daisy has hammerless lever action, perfect sights, 
a finely nickeled barrel and selected walnut stock. a 
1 on enn costs $2. Three other styles, og ran- 








It shoots one thousand 








inp from $1 to $1.75. 


————— 











Y world over or sent direct from silt by prepaid express 
on_ recei 





Id by dealers the 






price. Write to-day for our illustrated 


k,"free on request. DAISY MFG: CO., 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 





* Daisy 











A KALAMAZOO 
DIRECT TO YOU 


At Lowest Factory Prices. 


We will sell you, freight prepaid, direct from our fac- 
tory any Kalamazoo Stove or Range ona 


360 Days Approval Test. 


We guarantee, under a $20,000 bank bond, thatf 
there is no better stove or range made, and we 
save you from $5 to 
cause we save you all middlemen’s, jobbers’ and 
dealers’ profits. 
order dealers;’” we own and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped stove factories in the 
world; we pumenee the high quality of our 






product an 


from 20% to 40%, 


All our cook stoves and ranges are equip 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR CATALOGUE No. 253. 
Examine our Sse Alt line of ranges, roves and heaters, note the high quality and low 
. Ali Kalamazoos are shipped ad Pestana Prepaid, blacked, polished an 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 


We probably can refer you to pleased customers in your own neighborhood. 














on every purchase, be- 







We're manufacturers, not ‘mail- 









hip on trial. 





ce and save 
ready for use. 
with patent Oven Thermometer which makes baking easy. 










Linen—G lass— 





China—Silver 


—EVERY THING for 
the well appointed table 
should be washed with 


merlaitee 


The Choicer the article F 
the Greater the need of 
PEARLINE’S Gentle, 
Harmless, yet Effective 
way of sisi: 

Intelhgent and Thrifty 
women are those most 
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How Clara Doner 
Doubled Her. Salary. 








A Story of Business Success 
Full of Inspiration 
for Others. 





Limerick, N.Y. (Special Correspondence.) Miss 
Clara E. Doner, who is here on a visit to her par- 
ents, is receiving the congratulations of her friends 
on her success in business life. She is now head 
bookkeeper in a business house in Rochester, N.Y., 
and the story how she rose to her present position, 
and how she qualified herself for it, is one that is 
full of encouragement to others. In the course of 
a conversation with your correspondent, Miss 
Doner said: 





j 
L 





“TI left my home in Limerick because it was nec- 
essary that I should earn my own living, and, as 

ou know, there is absolutely no way to do that in 
this small place. I first sueceeded in getting a 
position as saleswoman in a city store, but the 
most I could earn was $6 a week. I decided to 
study and prepare myself for a better position, and 
after reading an advertisement of the Commercial 
Correspondence Schools of Rochester, N. Y., I an- 
swered it. I received a copy of their booklet, ‘How 
to Become an Expert Bookkeeper,’ and an offer to 
teach me bookkeeping free and their assurance 
that they would use their endeavor to place me in 
a position when I was qualified to keep a set of | 
books. Every promise they made me was carried | 
out to the letter. lL owe my present position en- | 
tirely to the school, and I never shall be able to re- 
pay the Commercial Correspondence Schools what 
they have done for me. When I decided to take a 
course in bookkeeping, I knew absolutely nothing 
about that subject, yet by the time I had finishec 
my eighteenth lesson, Prof. Robert J. Shoemaker, 
the Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Schools, procured for me my present position as 
head bookkeeper with a large manufacturing con- 
cern at exactly double the salary I was formerly 
earning. The knowledge [ received through the 
course has given me every confidence in myself, 
and in my ability to keep any set of books. In 
fact, I cannot say too much in favor of the most 
thorough, practical, and yet simple course of in- 
struction which is contained in the bookkeeping 
course as taught by correspondence by the Com- | 
mercial Correspondence Schools. I could not have 
learned what I did in a business college in six 
months. Besides, if I had taken a business college 
course, it would not only have cost me $60, but I 
should have had to give up my daily employment 
in order to attend school. As it was, I was able to 
study in the evenings and earn + | living during | 
the day, and I did not pay one cent for the instruc- 
tion until I was placed in my present position. I} 
have said all this for the Commercial Correspond- 
ence Schools out of pure gratitude for what that 
institution has done for me, and entirely without 
solicitation on their part. Iam going to tell others 
what the schools have done for me, and I shall be 
glad to answer the letters of any one who may be 

nterested in taking the course I did. They will 

never regret doing so. I have just induced a friend 
of mine to take the bookkeeping course, and I ex- 
pect her to succeed just as I have done.” 

Miss Doner started on the road to success after 
reading the Commercial Correspondence Schools’ 
freebook,“‘Howto Becomean Expert Bookkeeper.” 
A limited number of these books will be sent abso- 
lutely free to ambitious persons who sincerely de- 
sire to better their position and add totheir income. 
Send your name and address on a postal card to-day 
to the Commercial Correspondence Schools, 338A, 
Commercial Bldg., Rochester, N. Y., and receive 
the book by return mail. It tells you how you can 
learn bookkeeping and pay your tuition after a 
position has been secured for you. If you are with- 
out employment, or if you are engaged in uncon- 
genial or unremunerative we you should 
send for a copy of this book. iss Doner studied 
less than two months, yet in that short time quali- 
fied herself for a responsible position and doubled 
her income. Any ambitious young man or woman 








ean do as well as she did. 








Be sure you have 
the nght cartridg- 
es, then go ahead. 
Your grandfa- 
ther will tell 
you U.M.C. 
Cartridges are 
best, but you 
know that your- 
self. 


Look for the “U” on the head. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 
Agency : Factory : : 
New York. Bridgeport. 














Depot : 
San Francisco. 


















AFTER WILD BEASTS. 





Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, &c. Press $5. Small newspaper 
Press $18. Money maker, saver. leasy, 
printed rules. Write to factory for cata- 
-”iogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 














66 unting big game to capture it,’’ says a 
writer in the London Magazine, ‘‘isa ? > 
far more dangerous business than hunting | C y D Th 
merely to kill, and when on the trail one cannot | all ou r aw IS . 
be too cautious. One of the closest shaves I Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
ever had was in the pursuit of a couple of | 474"s will give you s handsome pertolio 
rhinoceroses. I had got news that a couple ree A course of lessons by mail, at home, 









were in the vicinity; and as I had an order qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
for @ pair, I started out with eighteen Malay/ ust snd.ceroonist. Instruction individual and 
coolies to track and trap them. THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 

**We had arrived, after a two days’ journey, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
at a spot where it seemed possible to trap them, WINTER CLOTHING OF 
and were prospecting around, when suddenly 
my gun-bearer, who always walked just behind FER. 
me, cried out, dropped the rifle, and followed i, 
by the others, bolted for the nearest tree. Now (~) 
the Malays are among the bravest of the earth, 
and will face any animal except the wild buffalo ; 
and certainly their fear of this creature is well 
founded, for it is the most ferocious brute I have 
ever encountered. Not only will it attack on 
sight, but it will pick up a scent and track its 
quarry ; while if it trees it, it will wait around 
the tree till its prey either comes down to fight 
or falls exhausted from hunger. It stands five 
feet from the shoulder, weighs from a ton to a 
ton and three-quarters, and moves with the speed 
of a horse. Its horns spread from three to four 
feet, pointed as spears, but its short neck pre- 
vents it using them on any object that is lying 
on the ground, otherwise I should never be 
telling this story. a You can get a whok 

“Even as I heard my gun - bearer shout | offer for about, ONE-HALE ‘shat pease Chicago. tailors 
‘Sladong!’ in his native tongue, I saw the huge would charge for one single Deis of pants. phe offer you 
beast bearing down upon me like a whirlwind. | pest Clothes made reduced to mext to nothing com 


* . “o | pared with what you have been paying. Don’t buy clothes 
For the moment I was too paralyzed to move. until you write us. Ask for our Men’s Clothing Offer 
The speed at which the sladong was going | and see what you get by return mail, FREE, POST-PAID. 


carried it past me, but as I turned I slipped, Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago, Ill. 





% | TRIAL PROPOSITION. 


If you would have any use for a 
heavy or medium weight all wool Suit 
ercoat or Ulster, then DON’T BUY 
at any price, under any 
circumstances, until you write us. 
You will then receive by return mail 
» a the Grandest a 
ever of. You will get FREE a 
big book of cloth samples of Men’s 
Clothing, E an extra quality cloth 
tape measure (yard measure), FREE a 
book of Latest Fashions, descriptions 
and illustrations of all kinds of eloth- 
ing for men. We will —— why we 
can sell at prices so much lower than 
were ever before known, a mere frac- 
tion: f what others charge. We will 
explain our simple rules so you can 
take your own measure and how we 
guarantee a perfect fit. You will get 
Received 


ree , our Pay 
Proposition. With the free outfit goes 
a special sample order blank for or- 
dering, return envelopes, etc., etc. 
je Suit, an extra 











FREE SAMPLE AND) 








ARE YOU LOOKINGS*« \ 
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FOR A BETTER POSITION? he oe 


Are you looking for that chance to im- 
orove your position? Let us help you 
‘ollow our advice, our instructions: we will 
enable you to better your position, increase 
your salary, to make a more satisfactory 
and better living for yourself. No training 
whatsoever means @ poor salary, and no 
possible chance for advancement—that is 
sure. We can give you a thorough training 
by mail in your spare time to qualify you for 
| a high-salaried position as an Electrical, 
Steam or Mechanical Engineer, Me- 
chanical Draftsman, Electric Light- 
ing, Motorman, Dynamo. Tender, 
Short Electrical Course, Arithmetic, 
Algebra. Complete course in En- 
gineering, $15 and up. 

Thousands have succeeded ; you have just 
as good a chance Write for our Sree 80- 
page book and testimonials and convince yourself. 

SPECIAL OFFER. New students enrolling now 
| will be provided free of charge with our Refer- 
| ence Library and a set of Electrical Apparatus. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE 
Dept. 11, 240 West 23d Street, New York. 





g. XRAY 
Stove Polish 


ic : 
‘Trade-Mark, 


is Guaranteed to go twice as far 






your 





Gori. A as! tes wAt rs es. x-Raz ' the 
a OrRICc!I Powdere ove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 


Not Burn Off, Sample sent if you address Dept. Jd 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New Yors, 




















my foot caught in a root, and I fell, twisting 





my ankle badly. In that second I thought my 








time had come, for I saw the animal turn and | 
bear down upon me again. In my left hand | 
1 was carrying my parang, a long, broad, keen- oa —— — 
bladed knife that I used to cut my way through | that of pte Som 
the jungle, and with it I slashed out wildly at | heone ont af Me Am Sree 
the beast, cutting its knees to the bone. It | ingsto our friends. Oneef 
— fell across my knees, tried to rise, the chief articles of furniture 


“On seeing the sladong fall, my treed coolies in the home of to-day is the 


came down, and one put a bullet into the NEW HOME 


animal’s brain. I was sick with pain when they 
Sewing Machine, 


lugged me out, and though I had a broken ankle 
and was badly bruised, I thanked my lucky star 

and its owner may well con- 
sider it one of her choicest 


I was still alive.’’ 

possessions and be proud to 
exhibit it, for it is indeed a 
“thing of beauty,’’ while its 
simplicity and ease of opera- 
tion make it the greatest of 
comforts to every housewife. 
Get the New Home Sewing 
Machine at the beginning of 
your home-making, and you will have 
the sewing machine question settled 
for a lifetime. Interesting literature 
sent free. WRITE US TO-DAY. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Orange, Mass. 
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PLAIN AS DAY. 


lanche and Harry, aged five and six respect- | 

ively, were very fond of maple - sugar. 
Blanche, being of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
asked her mother how it was made. A writer 
in Lippincott’s Magazine tells how the mother 
explained how maple-trees were tapped and 
the sugar made from the sap. 

The explanation was not convincing to 
Blanche, however, and she asked her. brother 
if he believed it. Harry, who never doubted 
anything his mother said, immediately replied, 
‘“‘Why, of course. You tap maple-trees and 

















you get maple-sugar just the same as you tap 
an oak-tree and get tapioca. ’’ 










































stamped on each can by my factory 
inspector. 

I ship my pigment—which is white 
lead, zinc, drier and coloring matter 
turing and sell- freshly ground, after order is received— 
ing paints. It’s im separate cans, and in another can I 
unique —it’s bet- ship my Oilo, which is pure old process 
ter. linseed oil, the kind that you aed to buy 
Before my years ago before the paint manufactur- 
plan was inven- ers, to cheapen the cost of paint, worked 
St. Louis, Mo. ted paint was in adulterations. 

sold in two ways Isell my paint direct from my factory 

—either ready-mixed or the ingredients to user at my very low factory price; you 
were bought aud mixed by the painter. pay no dealer or middleman profits. 

I pay the freight on six gallons or over. 


Ready-mixed paint settles on the 
shelves. forming a sediment at the bot- My paint is so good that I make this 
wonderfully fair test offer : 


tom of the can. 
The mineral in ready-mixed paint, When you receive your shipment of 
paint, you can use two full gallons—that 


when standing in oil, eats the life out of 
the oil. The oil is the very life of all will cover 600 square feet of wall—two 
coats. 


paints. 
Paint made by the painter cannot be If, after you have used that much of 
my paint, you are not perfectly satisfied 


properly made on account of lack of the 
with it in every detail, you can return the 


heavy mixing machine. 
My paint is unlike any other paint in remainder of your order, and the two 


man. 
I have a new 
way of manutac- 


| AM the paint 


the world. gallons will not cost you one penny. 
It is ready to use, but not ready- No other paint manufacturer ever 
mixed, made such a liberal offer. 


It is because I manufacture the finest 
paint, put up inthe best way, that I can 
make this offer. 


My paint is made to order after each 
order is received, packed in hermetically 
sealed cans, with the very day it is made 


ug NOTE.—My 8-Year Guarantee backed by $50,000 Bond. 


I Am the Paint Man 


2 Full Gallons Free to Try 6 Months’ Time to Pay. 











I go even further. 

I sellall of my paint on six_months’ 
time, if desired. t,o ee 

This gives you an opportunity to paint 
your buildings when they need it, and 
pay for the paint at your convenience. 

Back of my paint stands my Eight- 
Year, officially signed, iron- 
Clad guarantee. 


: ¥: pact hd 
GUARAN; 


~ ST OLR REPEL 








This is the longest and most lib- 
eral guarantee ever put on a paint. 

For further particulars regard- 
ing my plan of selling, and complete 
color card of all colors, send a postal 
to O. L. Chase, St. Louis, Mo. 

I will send my paint book—the 
most complete book of its kind ever 
published—absolutely free. Alsomy 
instruction book, entitled ‘“T his Little 
Book Tells How To Paint,”’ and copy 
of my 8 year guarantee. 


O4. Cihzre 


609 D Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 















The Paint 
Man. 















EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


Never Slips 
Nor Tears 




















GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


receipt of price. 








IF ANY DEALER OFFERS YOU A SUBSTITUTE 


OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES 





INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hos 
QUPPORTER 


Look ke 
FOR THE NAME 
ON EVERY LOOP 



























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an [Mustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single wookiy issue of the paper, 
although cient pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DISEASES OF THE TONGUE. 


hen one considers the situation 

and the functions of the tongue, 
—how exposed it is to injuries by 
the teeth and to the action of all 
degrees of temperature, from that 
of ice to that of almost boiling tea 
and coffee,—the wonder is that it 
suffers so seldom from disease. 

It is often the seat of little ulcers or excoriations 
of the mucous membrane, located on the edge or 
under surface. These may result from the irrita- 
tion of a roughened tooth or from a bite of the 
tongue; but more frequently, like the similar 
“canker sores” at the junction of the gums and 
lips, they come without any apparent cause, being 
probably the result of some change in the secre- 
tions of the mouth. Very commonly the sufferer 
will find, on making a review of his dietary sins, 
that he has been indulging in too many sweets. 

Frequent rinsing of the mouth with boiled luke- 
warm water, to which a little borax or chlorate of 
potassium may be added, is the best treatment. 
The use of chlorate of potassium lozenges for 
sore mouth or sore throat of any kind is not 
advisable, except under the doctor’s orders, for 
if swallowed in too great quantity their substance 
is a dangerous heart poison. Of course sweets 
must be renounced for a time. 

A more serious and less common affection is 
inflammation of the tongue, or glossitis. The 
tongue is painful and swollen, sometimes to such 
an extent as to make closing the teeth impossible, 
and of a shining red color. Thirst is excessive, 
and there is often more or less fever. 

The treatment consists in the use of a mouth 
wash of warm boiled water or camomile tea (if 
one can stand the taste), the application of a 
mustard plaster or iddin to the throat, and the 
administration of a laxative. In very severe cases 
surgical measures may be called for. 

“Smoker’s patch” is a name given to a patch of 
whitish or grayish color and of hard, dry surface, 
which may occupy a considerable extent of the 
tongue. It is not always, if indeed often, caused 
by the contact of hot smoke from a pipe, but may 
be excited by any repeated irritation, such as 
pungent condiments, hot tea or coffee, and the 
like. This condition calls for prompt and careful 
treatment, for it is believed by many physicians 
that if allowed to go uncared for the patch may be 
replaced by a cancerous growth. 

Cancer of the tongue is fortunately a rare con- 
dition, and seems to be the result of some very 
long-continued irritation. 

The curious condition called “ geographical 
tongue” consists in the appearance of reddish 
patches of irregular and varying outline, which 
look something like the figures on a map. This 
occurs chiefly in children, and is of no serious 
moment, 
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UNRECOGNIZED MARTYRS. 


66 | am against martyrdom, first, last, and all the 
time!” declared Mrs. Crane. 

“Why this energy?” asked her friend. 

“Because I have been reviewing the wreck of a 
girl’s life,” said Mrs. Crane. The New York 
Tribune gives the history which aroused such 
energy: ’ 

“It was that of a daughter, the oldest of five 
children. Her childhood was spent taking care 
of younger children. And her family did not live 
in the slums, either, nor did her mother have to 
go out to work. They were people in comfortable 
circumstances. 

“There was no necessity for their sacrificing 
the oldest child so completely to the others, but 
they wished to save money, and everything else 
was made subordinate to saving. 

“IT don’t mind that so much as I do the way in 
which the mother controlled and directed the 
daughter’s life as she grew older. She wanted to 
go toanormal school. Instead, her mother sent 
her to a ‘young ladies’ seminary,’ and the girl was 
hampered throughout her teaching life because of 
this fact. Later she secured a position as gov- 
erness in a wealthy family. There was sickness 
in her own family, and her mother summoned her 
home to save the wages of a nurse and kitchen 
help. Then the daughter secured for herself the 
place of teacher of English in a well-known girls’ 
finishing school in a large city. It was a place 


which would have given her reputation, knowledge 
of the world and enjoyment. Afterward came an 
offer of the principalship of a five-room school in 


her home village. The place was much harder, 
and there were absolutely no advantages in it for 
the girl, but the mother made her accept it, 
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because the girl’s salary and labor would ye 
turned in at home. 
“So it went on all her life. Her mother ruled 


|her. The girl always worked to the very limit of 
| her strength. She is now a prematurely old, 


and nervous strain too hard for her to stand. S 
has never done anything she wanted to, or 
anything she wanted, or gone anywhere she 
wanted to in her life. Everything was as her 
mother wanted, and never in her entire life has 
her mother signified by word, look or action that 
her oldest daughter has ever been anything out of 
the ordinary. She has never thanked her for any- 
thing she did, or seemed to regard it as anything 
but the most ordinary fulfilment of duty. Now 
have I accounted for my energy?” 


woman, broken down by a life of continuous labo 
| 
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SHE HAD TO GIVE IT UP. 


thrifty woman of Augusta began experiment- 

ing some time ago to learn what effect the 
Georgia climate would have upon imported silk- 
worms. A room in her house was given up to 
their use, and mulberry leaves in abundance were 
supplied to them. 


Later, when they began to increase in numbers 
and to escape to other parts of the house, what- 
ever spot they chanced upon became sacred to 
them. No one was allowed to interfere with a 
silkworm in its pursuit of happiness, no matter 
where it might have established its cocoon. This 
was strongiy impressed upon the servants. 

All the while the worms were growing, Mandy, 
the colored cook, was making preparations for 
her weomag. In order to take advantage of 
every minute she could spare, she brought the 
materials for her wodaiag dress to the kitchen, 
and there constructed a thing of beauty with which 
to deck herself. At last her he of happiness 
arrived, and her mistress consented to allow a 
substitute to cook dinner while Mandy was away 
for a day to celebrate the event. 

That evening, however, Mandy appeared in the 
kitchen as usual, and set about getting supper. 
Her eyes were swollen and her face gave evidence 
of Le weeps. which was supported by the per- 
sistent convulsive heaving of her shoulders. 

wf 2 Mandy!” exclaimed her mistress. “I’m 
st oy 8 lad to see you back. Did the wedding go 
nicely?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Mandy, and then burst into a 
storm of tears. “No, ma’am, it just didn’t go at 
all. I ain’t ben married.” 

“Not married, Mandy? a that is too bad! 
What was the matter? Didn’t Henderson come?” 

**Ya-as’m, he done come, Eve’ybody done come. 
The whole chu’ch was plumb full of people. I 
reckon some of ’em is there yit. Eve’ybody was 
there but me.” 

Sobs again shook her and interfered with speech. 

“Well, what was the matter, then?’ finally 
inquired her mistress, “Did you change your 
mind?’ 

“Oh, lawsy, no, Miss Sally. I wanted to git there 
baid = But, Miss Sally—Miss Sally—’”’ sobs 
again—“Miss Sally, one of dem plaguy, squnshy 
} al done—done—coocoo-ed in my weddin’- 

ress!” 
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A CHANCE TO ESCAPE. 


hen the Senator was a younger man than he 

is now he was elected to the State Assembly 

from his district. The day before the sessions 
began he went to the state capital. He wore his 
best clothes, the Philadelphia Public Ledger says, 
and carried so much luggage that its possession 


should have established his respectability beyond || 


question. . He went to a good hotel and registered. 

As he stood in the office, talking with the pro- 

oe, a porter took up one of his boxes so roughly 

hat the lid came open and the contents rolled out 
on the floor. There were shirts and shoes and 
other personal belongings, and in addition a queer 
contrivance of ropes, a block and tackle and a big 
steel hook, which immediately attracted the pro- 
prietor’s attention. 

“What have you there?” he asked. 

“That,” replied the young assemblyman, “is a 
newly invented fire-escape. I never travel without 
it. In case of fire I can let myself down from any 
hotel window, no matter how high it may be.” 

The landlord frowned. 

“Our terms for guests with fire-escapes, sir, are 
—— cash in advance,” he said, coldly and 
firmly. 
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DANGERS OF PEACE. 


ae Ralston was a very good boy, declares 
Answers, but he had one fault which it seemed 
impossible for his mother to overcome: he would 
fight with other boys. He had been reproved, 
and at last Johnny had made a faithful promise 
that he would battle no more. 

That very evening he returned from school with 
a cut cheek and a swollen nose. 

“Johnny,” said his mother, “you promised me 
this morning that you would not figh = 

“But I haven’t been fighting, ma. This is an 
accident.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yes, ma. I was sitting on Tommy Biggs, and 
I forgot to hold his feet.” 
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NOT BUILT FOR TWO. 


hen Michael Burke joined his brother James 

in this country, the money he brought over, 
added to James’s savings, enabled them to go 
into the ice business. In course of time their 
custom increased, and it became necessary for 
them to have an office. In this James soon 
installed a nice roll-top desk. 

“The one desk will do for the two of us,” he 
explained, the day it was set up. “And here are 
two keys; one for you, Micky, and one for me.” 

Michael accepted the key, but seemed to be 
omuaring the desk. 

“That's all right,” he said. “But where is my 
keyhole?” 
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NEAR ENOUGH. 


ne day, as a train from the East pulled up at 

the little station of a most depressing town 

in the fever-and-ague district of a Western state, 

a passenger, thrusting his head out of a car 

window, asked of a dejected-looking citizen who 
was leaning against the station door: 

“Tell me, what do you call this dried-up, dreary, 


ornery, low-down place ?”’ ; 
“That’s near enough, stranger,” replied the 


‘prevent base-boards and furniture being scratched. If 





@ Add to perfect fit, faultiess styles and reliable 


@ We keep nothing 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. [ Adv. 


SOFT RUBBER TIPS 


ON ROCKING CHAIRS 








your dealer doesn’t sell them send to us. 
15 cents pair, two pairs 25 cents. 
Elastic Tip Co., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER. 


>) Bradley Polytechnic 
= ayy = ; Institute formerly Par- 
i; sons Horological Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
LARGEST AND BEST WATCH 

SCHOOL IN AMERICA. 

We teach Wed, Wat, Senda, 
Sraeries. 0c! . . 
Tuition reasonable. foard 
and rooms near school at 
moderate rates. Send for 
Catalogue of Information. 

















QuUR system of making perfect-fitting 

garments from measurements sent 
us by mail is known only to us, It is 
the result of 17 years’ experience in 
this one line of business. 


@ Our wonderful system is so reliable that we 
make this broad arantee: “We Will Positively 
Refund Your Money if We Fail to Fit You.” 


materials, and you can understand why we receive 
so many letters from customers saying, ‘“‘ You 
have Teleced me of all dressmaking troubles.”’ 


ready-made. Every 
garment is cut and 


made to fit the one 
woman for whom it is 
intended. 


Fall and 
Winter Suits 


$6 to $25. 


Style Book and Samples 
of material sent free. 


Our Style Book illus- 
trates over 150 fushions. 
Visiting Costumes, 

$6.00 to $20. 
Tailor-Made Suits, 

$7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts, 

$3.50 to $12. 
Rain Coats, 

$9.75 to $20. 
Jackets and Coats, 

$5.75 to $25. << 

We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 
We Send FREE by petarp mail to any part of the 


States our new 
Winter Style Book, showing the latest New York Fash- 
ions, a large assortment of ‘ewest 
Materials, and simple directions for taking measure- 
ments correctly. rite for them to-day. 
indly state whether you wish samples for a suit, 





skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you desire, 
and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders No Agents Established 

Only. Branches. 17 Years. 














Coe 
Piano 


The tone of the Packard 
has clarity, richness, color, 
and a responsive quality 
that enables a pianist to 
make the keyboard sing 


with sentiment. 


This power to answer 
the mood with sympathy, 
gives the Packard piano a 
special place in the home, 
where feeling is valued 
above mere brilliance. 


Catalogue and full 
information on request 
Wherever you live we can supply 
you with a Packard. Convenient 
time payments when desired. 


The Packard Company, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Ind. 














It is simply marvelous the things you 
can make for the home with a few cents’ 


worth of Dennison’s 
Dennison’s FREE book 


Beautiful things of utility. Art creations for deco- 
rations. All easy to make even if your fingers are 
allthumbs. Every color of the rainbow ; every tint 


of the s m; thousands of 


and exquisite shadings, so near to nature that the 
eye is deceived, are reproduced with 


The most decorative material 


the Book and see how easy it all is. Buy a rollof 


Things You 
Can Make 
With 
DENNISON'S 
Crepe Paper 


Lamp Shades 
Candle Shades 
Electric “ 
Curtains 
Fancy Ice Cups 
Bon Bon Boxes 
Waste Baskets 
Whisk Holders 
Fans 


Wall Coverings 


Crepe Paper and 
to show you how. 


beautiful desi 


known. Send for 









| native, in a melancholy voice. “Let it go at that.” 


WHISK 
HOLDER 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper and see how quickly you 
can makesomething really useful. Getthechildren 
interested and marvel at the beautiful things they 
canmake. The cheapest and most helpful pastime 
known for children. It’s really wonderful what 
you can do with Dennison’s Crepe Paper, but you 
must get Dennison’s, that’s the only secret of suc- 
cess with Crepe Paper. You can’t produce the same 
result with any paper but Dennison's, as no ot. 
possesses its splendid strength and shading. 
Because of their exquisite designs and the 
urity of the material, DENNISON’S CREPE PAPER 
APKINS are fast taking the place of linen. 
Dennison’s Peper and Crepe Paper Napkins can be 
found at all dealers. If you cannot get just what 
notify us, and we will see that you can get it. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Send your address to our near- 
est store and receive FREE an 
assortment of beautiful table 
Gpoentions i with Den- 
1 ‘aper. 
Please aadrese Dept. 5 
at our nearest store, 


DENNISON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Tag Makers. 


Boston, 
26 Franklin St, 
New York, 15 John St, 


Philadelphia, 
1007 Chestaut St, 


Chicago, 128 Franklin St. 
St. Louis, 
412 North 4th St. 
a 
WASTE BASKET 





Fancy Costumes 
Ladies’ Hats 
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ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop | 


for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew | 


mnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, Scien- 


fife "Schooland Business. Illustrated pamphletsent free. | 
Please address 


address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Welles) itiogiey Efe, ass 





DARN IT? NEVER! i973 38: 


of stockjng feet. 12 pairs, 
Oe. STOCKINGS for the entire family. 
Catalogue Free. AGENTS WANTED. 
NEW ENGLAND HOSIERY CoO., 
Box F, Station Springfield, Mass. 
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a LEARN 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 
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IF PAGE'S GL es a 
not set quic iket ee viel 


hb vit 
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~ best 


— ty foer times the stren: 


. for ture, 

. Books, Leather,and wherever 

z adhesive is desired. 1 oz. bottle 

psible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 

: PA rr ourdealer hasn’t our line. 
None genuine 4 afere oe 

without Us 

This Label. 


RUSSIA CEMENT iene Essex A 


RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
Booklet Free. 
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BY HENRY SMITH CHAPMAN. 


he world has fallen of late into the habit 
=I of celebrating centenaries of every sort— 

political, literary, religious, scientific, and 
what not. An excellent habit it is, too, for it 
not only calls freshly to mind the great men, 
the great events and the great achievements of 
the past, but helps us to place them in their 
proper relation to one another, to give us, 
as it were, the right sense of historical propor- 
tion. 

The great fairs at Chicago, St. Louis and 
Portland have each commemorated an event of 
first-class importance in the history of our coun- 
try, and within the last few years there have 
been celebrated in various countries the recurring 
centenaries of the birth of Cromwell, of Petrarch 
and of Hawthorne, the deaths of Alfieri and 
Schiller, the publication of Don Quixote, the 
medical discoveries of Doctor Jenner, and many 
more occurrences of less moment. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to recall 
some of the events which have made the sixth 
year of previous centuries notable, the centena- 
ries of which, whether or not thought worthy 





|of special commemoration, 
| coming year. 





The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. } 


| 


Most babies when born are healthy, | 
but on account of improper feeding many | 
suffer and do not thrive. is 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific | 
fact that a baby’s food should change as | 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over | 
the old method of trying to adapt a/| 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby | 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,” we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we | 
will send a package of the food suited to | 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
ing valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd., 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. London, England. 





BASTOW’S Reza! 
Not a “‘toffee.”’ BUTTER- 
Doesn’t stick to the teeth. SCOTCH. 


Made from the old-time recipe with absolutely 

pure ingredients. The purest ——- made. 
5- and 10-cent packag 

By druogists, grocers, hae 
centa for large package, post-paid. 

THE STUART BASTOW CO., Inc., 


“Send 10 
Pawtucket, R. I. 








|others of their sect, organized the church at 


| the Amicable,—the defeat of the French by the 


fall within the 


To begin as far back as possible, it is just 
| twenty. -four centuries ago, as nearly as we can 
reckon, since Sophocles was born, the great | 
Athenian poet whose tragedies were certainly 
the most perfect examples of classic dramatic 
art, if not, as many critics believe, the most 
perfect tragedies ever written ; and it is probable 
that the same year saw the birth of Pericles, 
under whose rule Athens reached the zenith of 
its glory, political, intellectual and artistic. 

Sixteen hundred years ago Constantine, who 
was to become the first Christian Emperor of 
Rome, ascended the throne, and it is just seven 
hundred years since the famous Tartar, Jenghiz | 
Khan, founded the Mogul Empire, which, at | 
the cost of five million lives, spread over northern 
Asia, from the China Sea to the Caspian. 

It was in 1306 that Robert Bruce became | 
King of Scotland, and eight years later he won 
the victory of Bannockburn, which has made | 
him the Scottish national hero. | 

The sixth year of the sixteenth century was | 
memorable for the death of Christopher Colum- | 
bus at Valladolid, and the death of Andrea | 
Mantegna, the great Italian painter, at Mantua. | 
In this year, too, was laid the corner-stone of | 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the most famous church | 
in Christendom, which Bramante began and 

whose marvelous dome Michelangelo designed. 

In 1606 Pierre Corneille, perhaps the greatest 
of French tragic poets, and Rembrandt, certainly | 
| the greatest of northern artists, were born, while | 

Shakespeare wrote the most poignant of all his | 
tragedies— King Lear. The year is doubly | 
memorable to Americans, for it was then that | 
the charter for the colony in Virginia was 
granted, and it was then that William Brewster, 
John Robinson and William Bradford, and 





| Serooby, in Lincolnshire, which grew in another 
| fourteen years to the Pilgrim colony at Ply- 
mouth. 

One hundred years later saw the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin in Boston, the organization 
in London of the first life-insurance society ,— 


Duke of Marlborough in the great Battle of 
Ramillies, and the repulse of a French and 
Spanish expedition directed against the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Finally, in 1806 Napoleon Bonaparte was 
at the height of his power. He defeated the 
Prussians at Jena and Auerstidt, and entered 
Berlin as a conqueror. He organized from 
subject territory the kingdoms of Holland and 
Naples, and established his brothers, Louis 
and Joseph, on their thrones. As a result of 
his victorious campaigns, the moribund Holy 
Roman Empire, which had been founded a 
thousand years before by Charlemagne, and 
which in theory traced its origin to the empire 
established by Cesar Augustus, was finally dis- 
solved. England lost, by death, two famous 
statesmen, William Pitt and Charles James Fox, 
and gave birth to a future political economist 
and philosopher, John Stuart Mill. Beethoven 
wrote two of his grandest symphonies—the third 
and fourth. Two men who had been conspic- 
uous Revolutionary figures, Robert Morris and 
Henry Knox, passed away. And to conclude, 
in 1806 occurred the famous prayer-meeting of 
college boys, under the haystack at Williams- 
town, from which the great foreign missionary 
movement in America took its rise. 

Certainly this is a widely varied record of 
human activity. There cannot be many readers 
of The Companion who have not found in it 
one or two events at least which appeal to their 
interest and their imagination, 
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53d Year. W owi i 
and record. One teacher to five pupils. 
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Postal Cards for AS bc., or 2 for 
4 -cent stamps 


|THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. | 


Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment 
Cultured homes 





for promising boys. New building with superb gym- 





nasium and swimming tank. THE SECRETARY. 


6c. . - 
THE ALBEE STUDIO, Torrington, Conn. 
* ‘The prettiest cards that pass through 
our office.’’ J W. Hague, P.M., Torrington. 
“MUSGROVE” 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Underwear. § | 

All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned throughout, | 

| mercerized silk trimmed. The best made, best §| 
| @ fitting, longest we aring unde rwear ever offe red for 
the price. Get“ Musgrove ’ Underwear and try it 

and you’ll buy it again. Our label on every gar- §) 

ment. If you don’t find it, write us; we'll see | 

| 








nase spate neve Ladies OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND. 
Sizes ||} 
39c. | 

Misses’ 
Sizes 


25c. 


Sold by most of 
the leading 
dealers and 


The school where pupils 


LEARN TO EARN DOLLARS. 


TUITION: 


‘1b'372 


The largest enrolment of pupils for years. 
Individual instruction. 
Pupils enter ANY day of the college year. 


SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUE. 
department 


storesin | Burdett College 


New England. §\ 
MUSGROVE KNITTING CO., Pittsfield, Mass. § || 48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 



















































Not merely a substitute for coffee, but a most pleasing and 
wholesome beverage that tastes like coffee but without any 
of coffee’s injurious effects. Good for ALI, — specially 
good for children in school. // your grocer hasn't it, 


try another. DOTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 

















Don’t Buy a 
Range Until 






Plain — Massive — Elegant 
Is our 1905 Style 


Bay State 


Beauty of design, absence of decoration, together with new 
and up-to-date features have made our new pattern immediately popular. 


Our New Patent Key Plate Supporting Covers will be 
appreciated by cooks and housewives. With this device you can quickly swing 
open the whole fire-top for broiling purposes or for putting on fuel. 

Has all the usual “Bay State” features, such as Spacious Oven, 


Oven Rake and Oven Shelf Locking Device, Oven Heat Indicator, Our: 
Patent Tea Shelf, Gas Attachment, etc. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 55 Portland Street, BOSTON. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 















If the “Bay State’’ Range or Furnace is not for sale in your town please write us. 


You’ve Seen It. 
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Made from the Pure Leaf 
and Kettle Rendered. 


Lard made from the pure leaf, rendered in the old-fashioned 
way in an open kettle, is the most economical as well as the most 
healthful shortening obtainable. 


Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure Leaf Lard 


is made in this way, and has fully one-third more shortening 
value than any other lard. 


All the best grocers sell it and New England housekeepers have 
used it for three generations. Be sure you get Squire’s, made only by 









John P. Squire € Company, 
BOSTON. 








Makers of ‘‘Arlington’”’ 
Sausage .... Curers of 
Squire’s Hams and Bacon. 
































but she doesn’t always get it. 
If she refuses everything but 








a. fiber of anything else. 


while with EIDER DOWN. 


Established 1862. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


There’s no deceiving the housewife who knows 
COD. She wantsCOD and nothing but COD, 






























Eider Down Cod 


she will get absolutely pure codfish, not 
A salt-fish 
dinner “like what we used to have” and 
fishballs or creamed fish are worth 


Send back all substitutes. Our products 
from the sea are the best in the world. 


SHUTE & MERCHANT, 
wal f 


tn 








HOT 
BISCUIT 


muffins and cake if made with 
Rumford Baking Powder are 


wholesome and satisfying. 


Pound Can, 30 cts. Half-Pound Can, 15 cts. 


THe Rumrorp Company, Providence, R. I. 
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SWEETS 


Oo 
Good 
Confectionery 


is the seal of Necco Sweets. It’s the distinguishing mark for good con- 
fections of all varieties. It enables any one to buy candy with the 
assurance that it is the best that can be bought. For example, try a box of 


Senor Gage" 


Delicate in flavor, rich in quality—by far the most delightful chocolates you ever 
tasted. To be sure of candies that are thoroughly pure and wholesome, always 
look for the seal of Necco Sweets. For sale where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
SEASONING 


Is made from pure spices and sweet, 
selected herbs. Whenever you are 
preparing adish that calls for ‘‘stuffing,’’ ' 
be it bird, game, fish or poultry, you 
will choose Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning if you want the best 
results. Unexcelled in pungency, flavor 
and aroma. 


\ Look for the yellow label and 
the mustard pot on every 
can. 10c. at your grocer’s. 
If your grocer doesn’t sell 
our brand send us his 
name and address and we 
will send you a generous 
sample FRI E. 
, STICKNEY & POOR 
SPICE CO., 
183 State St., Boston. ,. ne, 


33O}OOOO44 33333444 3233.3.333.3.334334333.3333333343434444444444 
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Solves the perpetual problem, 
**What Shall I Make for Dessert?”’ 


The Minute Cook Book of tested receipts tells how to prepare it in a 
great variety of ways, and it is all so quickly and so easily done that it 
reduces dessert-making to a very simple matter. Minute Tapioca is 
thoroughly wholesome and nourishing, agrees with everybody and 

No Soaking, Quickly 
Everybody Likes It. Cooked, Never Lumpy. 


Your grocer can doubtless supply you, an F if not send his name and four cents 
for the splendid Minute Cook Book and enough Tapioca to make one pint. We make 
also th® Minute Gelatine and Minute Gelatine Flavored. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 











a aay ae to Law is Liberty. 


ae of business competition leads many manufacturers 
fy the food laws and put up concoctions of chemicals, 
meng alcohol and water under the name of “Extracts” which sell 

to thoughtless -people because they are “cheaper.” Occasion- 
ally the law punishes such an offender, but mean- 
while the family doctor is doing a good business 
with the victims of such adulteration. 


Baker’s Extracts 
Comply with all Food Laws 


and always have, and both the grocer 
and consumer are assured that when we say 
they are pure fruit extracts we mean it. 
Being pure, they flavor better, go farther, and 










Be sure ‘ 
on are conducive to health. 
Package. BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 











Makes the Stove an Ornament 


Easily applied with a damp cloth—polishes quickly 
with a dry one— makes no dust—gives most bril- 
liant black luster—makes brightest, cleanest stove. 


Manufactured by MORSE BROS., Props. Rising Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass. 


























